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Quebec’s Forests, Farms, and Frontiers 


By Axprew 


fields to subarctic tundra in the north, 

1 ranged the Province of Quebec, My 
journeys crossed the huge land, well over 
twice the size of Texas. from Gaspé cliffs in 
the east to gold mines and pioneer towns of 
the raw, rich west (map, pages 436-7), 

Quebec turns two fices to the traveler. 
One shows wilderness, vast, lonely, almost 
uninhabited. The other js a far-flung pattern 
of fenced farmlands, green, lovingly tended, 
the sturdy Aahitant’s “good earth.” 

French Canada’s people offer a comparable 
contrast. With loyalty to their Old World 
language and traditions they blend frontier 
boldness and energy. 

There's restful appeal in dhe olet Quebec, 
where frugal country life exalts devotion to 
family and church, 

Tn the new Quebec there is the hustle, vital- 
ity, and orderly complication of great news- 
print, smelting, mining, hydroelectric, chem- 
jen), textile, and transportation industries, 
Before the pressure of this produetive enter- 
prise the wilderness is in grudging retreat. 


Sacred Soil Rings Quebec City 

My first goal was Quebec City. The fine 
old town is the sentimental a5 well as the 
political capital of its Province.* 

On a sunny summer morning | climbed the 
high ramparts of Quebec City. Thick walls 
of the Citadel command fateful history. and 
scecic grandeur in one majestic sweep (pages 
454-5). 

Beyond towers and tungled streets fiekts 
tilted up to blue Laurentian hills, ‘Tin-roofed 
churches with swordlike steeples watched ver 
distant villages. (Close below curyed the 
mighty St. Lawrence River. 

Within my, view wes soil as sacred 10 the 


Fise southern tobacco and sugar-heet 


H. Brows 


French of Canada as are Concord, Jamestown, 
or the Alamo to their southern neighbors, 
Quebec clings jealously to heave days of its 
past. The Province’s motto is Je me souviens 
(1 remember). 

Jacques Cartier in 1335 brought his three 
tiny vessels here to the Indian village of 
The dusts of time had buried 
‘Champlain's “Habitation,” built im 1608, the 
first permanent, settlement at Quebec 


Fateful Battle Won Cunadu for Britain 


Te the west unrolled the Plains of Abraham, 
When Britain's Gen. James Wolfe stormed 
those heights one September dawn in 1759, 
the strategy of surprise, as much as shot and 
shell, sealed the fate of half a continent. 

Within the Citadel itself, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Canada’s former Prime Minis- 
ter, William Lyon Mackenzie King, held 
history-making conferences in 1943 and (G44. 

Down in the fascijating city we strolled 
along steep, narrow streets, savoring the charm 
ofan 18th-century, French-proyineial town. 
White and gray houses fronted gn cobble 
stone squares ornamented with weathered but 
graceful statuary. Black, rust-pitted guns 
peered over solid walls, 

Yet in this casy-zoing Old World sevting 
Quebec offers all the comforts and conven- 
jences of modern living. 

We sauntered along Huade Street pest the 
splendid Basilica (page 446). On Rue de le 
Fabriqne we went into the store that stands, 
so they say, an the site of the town's first 
tavern. 

In 148 Jacques Boisdon was appointed 


in the Netiowat, Geigearione Manqriwe: “(ted 
Fenner In Modern Canada,” by V. iC. Scott O'Connor. 
Fobruuy, 1933, and “Quebev. Capital of French Can- 
oda," by William Bow Hourwell, Spril, 1950, 
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Th one of the open fruit-and-vegetable mar 
kets, full of color, noise, ene country smells, 
we drove a sharp bargain for a box of luscious 
Tle d'Orléans strawberries (page 466). We 
haggled with clear conscience, for all around 
us tongues clattered and arms waved as house. 
wives and visitors handied prices. 

We joined the evening promenade on 
Dufferin Terrace, the long boardwalk that 
stretches In front of the Chitteau Frontenac. 
Groups at the railand on benches drank in 
the superb view over huddled, high-roofed 
old butldtiags of Lower Town ay down 
the St. Lawrence. 

But strollers had eves mostly for people 
walking in the opposite direction—and of 
the opposite sex! 

Gabled and turreted Chateau Frontenac, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway's huge hotel, 
occuples the site where once stood the started 
Chiteau St, Louts, official residence of early 
governors of New France (pages 440, 444), 

Horses’ Hoofbeats Set Leixsurely Pace 

Old city or new city, Quebec promoted 
pence and well-being. The clangor of church 
bells was soothing. And the clop-etlop of 
horses’ hoofs was a metronome keeping us 
from hurry (page 443). 

“Don't let cur pirturesqueiess  risteai! 
you," a Quebec newspaperman warned. "Tn- 
dustries are booming in Lower Town, emplay- 
ing thousinds of our people. We have news- 
print mills and shipyards: <hoe, furniture, 
and leuther factories; canneries, textile mills, 
and bakeries. 

©The huge war-built St. Malo Arsenal, with 
26 million cubic feet of space, has been bought 
by the city, renained the St. Malo Industrial 
Center, and parceled out to many diversified 
inelustries”” 

It was in Quebec T met Jean Marchand, 
and from him fook a much-needed history 
lesson. We were Junching at the Garrison 
Club, third oldest men's club in Cama. 

“How has this land of Quebec, once a Brit- 
ish prize of war, grown up to be so French?” 
T asked my host, 

“According to the history books,’ 1 went 
ob, “British troops defeated your ancestors 
before the American Revolution, Dicn't they 
take-over all of eastern Canada? How did the 
‘conquered!’ French stage such a comeback?" 

Jean smiled and laid down bis knife and 
fork. 

"Quebec City fell to Wolfe's troops In 
1763 the Treaty of Paris ceded all France's 
New World Empire eust of the Mississippi, 
with the exception of New Orleans, tu Grest 
Britain,” he recalled. “The French colonists’ 


colonists and 
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fate hung in the balance. But the British 
Jet the French stay on to keep their New 
World house in order. 

“After all, reasoned the British, French 
explorers and 2oyagenrs had opened up Que- 
bec and Upper Canada. They knew how to 
Jive In @ harsh country, They had the In- 
dians’ confidence—which the English lacked! 

“That Tine of thought ppidoff, When the 
Americans under Gen. Richard Montgomery 


and Henedict Arnold attacked Quebec City in 


1775-76, French and British stood side by side 
against them! The ustonished Yanks with- 
drew, 

“In 1760 we totaled only about 60,000 
soldiers.” Jean continued. 
“Taday, less than two centuries later, three 
million French-speaking Canadians live in 
the Province of Quebec ulone! 

“We now outnumber our English-speaking 


‘conquerors’ mote than four in one. Once 
we squabbled over a continent. Now we 
argue pot over mugs of ale,” 


Quebec City would reward weeks of ex- 
ploration, but my beat was a whole Province, 
biggest in the Dominion of Canidae 

We drove away down the St. Lawrence 
notth shore to Murray Bay {La Malbaie). 
We were heading for the Snguenay-Lake 
St. John district. Northeast of the Catholic 
meces of Ste. Anne de Beaupré (page 469) 
the tad narrowed, snaked up a mountain, 
and Jed into welcome rural solitude. 


Farms Bdge Forestx 

Fortitude endures in unpretentious country 
parishes lke St. Tite des Caps and Les 
Chenaux, 

Rail fences border clearings that hold the 
forest at bay and are home to the habitant: 
The country settler is farmer in the summer 
and wopdeutter in the winter (paige 467). 
He may stretch his income with wood carving 
(page 470), guiding “sports,” with carpentry. 
trapping,.or working on the road, 

His wife must qualify as cook, nurse, fart 
hand, seamstress, and weaver. She may bear 
her hushan| a dagen children, or mate, 

We rolled on to Murray Bay, ‘This trim 
town is trading center for American and 
Canadian summer colonists at the aren. 

At Murray Bay & group of country fe 
entertained us at a veillde, a French.Cabadian 
evening of singing and dancing. 

Frangois Villeneuve, leader, sounded forth 
with a bass voice round and rich as a note 
from a French horn, ‘To the scratching of 
fiddle they sang hearty paddling songs 
and hauntingly lovely chansons du pave 
{songs of the country), 
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Then Frangois and his friends. men and 
women, seized partners among us strangers. 
‘The fiddle’s tempo raced. The toym became 
a blur of whirling couples. Heels drummed 
the floor in sharp rhythms of Le Golop (The 
Gallop") and Les Oiseaux (“The Birds"), 

At Murray Bay 1 put my car aboard the 
ila Steamships Lines’ cruise ship, Queher. 
Tiowas a glorious trip down the St. Lawrence 
to Tadoussac (page 457) and up the awesome 
gorge of the Saguenay,* 

A saffron sunset silhouetted the great copes 
of Trinity and Eternity. ‘They bulk above 
deep waters stained! Na forest. distillations to 
the hur of polished mahogany. Our ship 
ed Bagotville ot dusk. We drove to 
titind, business center of the fastarrowing 
district. 


Empire of Alominum 


From Chicoutimi we sped six miles west to 
neat, shady Arvida and the world's biggest 
single aluminum-ingot smelter. Here 8,000 
workers of the Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada, Lid. (ateas), prodoce about a quarter of 
all the alominum made in the et 

ancan’s Yvon Cousineau showed me the 
jumense works and the mighty Shipshaw 
hydro station chat powers it, 

‘Tho plant covers 329 acres. Every day 
huge buckets cary nearly two million pounds 
of mélten aluminum from electri¢ furnaces 
10 ingot molds. 

Wartime demand for the critical aircraft 
metal vastly expanded facilities. To get 
enough power to heat thousands of new smelt- 
ing pots, Shipshaw dam and powerhouse were 
boils. 

“The electricity used to make one ton of 
aluminum," said Cousineau, “would light 
your house for [4 years 

We felt ant-site wandering around Ship- 
shaw powerhouse. 

“Every second 42,000 cubic feet nf water 
drop 210 feet to whirl 12 turbines and gen- 
erators,” Cousineau stated. “The product 
is 1,200,000 electric horsepower, of which 
a million goes direct to the Arvida aluminum 
works. Shipshaw contributes a sizatile chunk 
of Quebec's six million developed bydro- 
electric horsepawer.” 

Tt took 47,000 men (including 700 'Trem- 
blays, 65 of them called “Joe") to build Ship- 
shaw. Work went on day and night throygh 
two apd one-half war years. 

Price Brothers & Company, Linited, have 
been leaders in development of the Sauenay 
region for more than a century. We went out 
to Lac Rénogami to cull on one of the com> 
plany’s veteron employees. 
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Adolphe Tremblay had fathered 13 chil- 
dren and bad worked ior Price Brothers for 
more than half a century; vet he curries 
his 648 years and 230 pownds lightly. 

“Bonjour, bonjour!” 

Tremblay gave, and we retuimed, the uni- 
versal greeting of French Canada. Here, 
deep in the thinly peopled kingdom of 
“Ye pile.” future newspapers get their start. 
in life as dense, dark forests of spruce and fir. 

After a firm handshake Tremblay led the 
way toan old-fashioned garden swing. Our 
portly host ensed himself into one creaking 
seat. His wife, plump and jolly as her spouse, 
settled back forthe her man, 

Below Tremblay’s front, yard the road from 
Jonquiére swung out te a wharf where two 
chunky pulpwood towboats lay moored. The 
rumble of ‘tumbling water drifted up from 
adam at the foot of the bay. 

*Mos' of ma life T spen" on de bush,” 
Tremblay said. “Many year 1 drive de logs 
on de riviére, Long tam T been gran’ fore- 
man on charge ill de woods operation on 
Lac Kénogami."" 

Tremblay folded hands across his ample 
paunch, He looked up the lake that wound 
like a silver river between wooded shores, 
The water was flat calm, und flat-bottomed 
clouds with cottony tops drifted Inaily over- 
head. 

Tretublay turned back to give me some vital 
statistics of his active life Proudly he told 
us that in 1945 Price Brothers printed his 
picture on the company's New Year card. 

But Tremblay didn't want his 35 years’ 
service to give us the iden he was an old 
man, He explained that in this rugged coun- 
try many men his age took care of their 
parents. He beamed at his wife aod gave 
her full credit for being so aood to him 

“Ab, oui! Sure Ving,” he said. “Ma 
femine, she nevair so ‘appy like wen she spoll 
me." 

Tremblay’s goodly corpulence bore stout 
witness to decades of spoiling, with rb 
clinging potatoss and pork, blueberry pie, 
country cream and butter, and beans baked 
with plenty of pork. 


Permancat Wave for Wood Pulp 


Next day T talked with Dr. H. 8. Hill, 
director of research for Price Brothers’ big 
newsprint mills at Riverbend and Kénogami, 
and with Dr, J. Edwards, his associate, 

Quebec Province, they told me, produced 
more than half the newsprint made in 

+ See “Gentle Full Settle Stern Saguenay,” hy Har- 


risen Howell Walker, Nattoxat Gzocrarue Maca- 
ann, May, 1939 
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Canada and about a third of the world's total 
output, 

The two scientists ove me a preview of a 
revolitionary new pulp-treating technique 
they hac developed, Curlation Process, 
they had named it, because it imparts a kind 
of permanent wive to wood-pulp fibers, 

In the Bible Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel, Dr. Hill and his aides labored 
through seyen long years of research and 
experiment before winning Curlation to thelr 
services. The work cost balf a million dollars. 

At the Riverbend mill T watched the first 
commercial Curlator treating a steady flow of 
sulphite pulp. (Sulphite and groundwood 
are blended to make newsprint.) By hencing, 
kinking. and twisting the wood Gbers, Curli- 
tion allows mote complete utilization of the 
“eooked” sulphite pulp. Tess wood goes 
down the drain as waste screenings. 

“We've already obtained better than one- 
tunth morte sulphite pulp per cord of wood," 
said Dr, Hill. “With the addition of new 
Curlator units we expect to be able to get 
23 to 30 percent more pulp per cord. This 
will mean a saving of about 33,000 cords of 
pulpwood a year for our mills alone." 

That represents a whopping woodpile and 
a big stretch of spruce and fir forest conserved. 

Yvon Cousinean joined me on a ramble 
round Luke St. John. The lake is shallow 
and wide—25 miles in diameter. Damme 
neat the Saguenay River outlet, it’s a reservoir 
conserving precious waters. Good farmlands, 
which grow crops of wheat, hay, clover, snd 
ow, and support dairy industry, accupy the 
rim of the lake basin. 

We stopped off at the Trappist monastery 
at Mistassini where monks practice modern 
methods in agriculture and stock and dairy 
‘fhanagement, 

A jolly little priest, Father Georges, showed 
us the monastery. He chuckled continususly, 
as if our visit was delightful, We roamed 
quiet halls, nodding at Dluck-gurbed priests 
and brown-robed lay brothers. None may 
speak unless spoken to 


Moral Keys for Lockers 


Tn the revding ter we saw stalls for 
each priest and lay brother. Under every 
seal was a little two-doored cabinet for books 
and papers. ‘ 
Each man’s book locker is secured with 
a special key," Father Georges informed us. 

We saw knobs, but no locks or keys, and 
must have looked baffled. 

“It's a moral key!" said Father Georges 
with merry relish. 

‘The monastery 


liirary held a wide variety 


aay 


of books, fram theological tomes. to ntodern 
travel volumes, and from geological reparts 
jo the Navionar GnroGkarntc MAGAZINE. 

In the refectory Father Georges pointed out 
his place at table. Porks and spoons were 
nf olivewood, made in France. Father 
Georges used the same fork issued to him 
when he entered Mistissini. Its lines were 
worn to stubs. 

“How long haye you been here?” 

“Thirty years.” he answered_ 

“Have you ever been to Roberval?” Rober- 
yal is 53 rad miles away. 

“No, no. Too far!” 

An expressionless bearrled: brother wis pre- 
poring tables for the next meal, Father 
Georges glanced at him and whispered. 

“He was a combat commander, a major, 
in the recent war.” 


Quebeo's “Attic” a Storehouse of Riches 


Flying far north from Luke St. John, T saw 
how Quebec is cracking the shell of isolation 
from the empty fourdifths of ber territory. 
Looking to her future, the Province counts 
more and more on opening up the top-heavy 
attic of her enormous living space (map, 
pages 436-7), 

Spectacular finds have crowned wilderness 
explorations for iron ore, titanium, abe base 
metals. Matched with the huge bucklog of 
untapped water power and forest resources, 
these discoveries are Sending development 
ideas soaring. 

J. Ho (“Red") Lymbormer, who piloted 
Lincola witth on a daring Hight acruss 
Antar rons Mont-Laurier Aviation Com- 
pany, Limited, based at Roberval, 

Red sends his pilots out on all kinds wf 
bush-flying johs, They drop museum men 
on northern tivers to collect bear and caribou. 
‘They set down prospectors and surveyors in 
remote regions that are blanks on maps, and 
put ashore anglers on hard-to-get-to lakes. 

Lymburner signéd me up for a trip to the 
untamed hinterland. 

Half an hour out of Roberval we leit the 
last farm behind. We soared above the 
rumpled Canadian (Pre-Cambrian} shield 
that makes up about ninetenths of Quebec 
Province. It’s m region of old, old rocks, 
bristling with spruce forests and patched to 
gether with mossy swamps, A lacework of 
Jakes and streams patterned the wide wilder 
mess, 

Six hours and some 700 miles north of 
Roberval, our pilot greased the PBY on to 
the swift Koksoak River, Cannes arrowed 
out froma prospectors® tert camp. Toading 
them was tricky as we fought prop wash and 


T asked. 
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surging tiver, The canoes swallowed gasoline, 
meat, fresh vegetubles, canned goods, brooms, 
and axes, 

Winging on to Fort Chimo, near Ungawa 
Bay, we met Jacques Rousseau, director of 
the Montreal Hotanical Garden, three other 
scientists, and their four Indian Gucemen, 

They had chartered wur PBY to carey them 
across to Poyungnituk on Hudson Bay. They 
would make a:canoe traverse of bleak Ungava 
peninsula, studving plants and rocks along 
two Fiver courses never before traveled by 
white men. 

Fort Chime airfield stands on the fringe 
of the northern tree limit. Next morning. 
early on cur fight to Hudson Bay, the last 
spruce and larch trees dropped behind. 

Across little-known Ungaya peninsula lakes 
and shallow rivers meshed the finty land- 
scape, where nothing grew but caribou moss, 
dwatf willows, thin grass, and lichens, 

Scientists Dure the Wilderness’ 

Eskimos in white parkas waved to us as we 
spiraled down over the settlement of Povung- 
nituk at the edge of the blue expanse of 
Hudson Bay. The pilot tipped the amphib- 
inn's nose toward the mouth of the Rogaluk 
River, 

The expedition men piled dunnage inw 
qinoes and called “Au revoir!” They paddled 
ashore to setup camp, Weeks later in Mont- 
real 1 met Rousseau again, safely back from 
his hazardous journey. 

Five hundred miles southeast, almost at the 
center of the huge poninsula separating Plucd- 
son Euy from the Atlantic, they dropped me 
off on Knob Lake airstrip. 

Tt was startling to catch sight of the row 
scar of the Tunway after howrs of fying over 
wilderness utterly devoid of any sign of 
humanity. 

‘The carth airstrip was brick-red from fren 
in the soil. ‘This was the vital metal—millions 
cof tons of it in near-by hillse—that was the 
magnet drawing the needle of man's interest 
to this remote spot. 

Quebec believes these fatuilons deposits 
may be the answer to the tron shortage that 
looms as postwar steel demands cut into re- 
serves of high-grade Lake Superior ore, 

The new iron ranges straddle the Quebec- 
Labrador boundary, $28 miles north of the 
St. Lawrence River, To get the ore to St, 
Lawrence tidewnter will require pushing a 
3d0-mile railroad through uninhabited rock- 
and-muskeg wastes, 

Late in 1948 the Labrador Mining and Ex- 
ploration Company Limited), announced that 
its field staff had proved up 500 million tons of 
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‘ore, enough to warrant costly rail and harbor 
facilities. 

At the airstrip T met Jules R. Timmins. 
the company’s president, who had just ended 
an inspection trip. 

“This iron development promises to be a 
great boon to Quebec Province,’ Mr. Tim- 
mins said, “We've gambled $5,000,000 on it 
so far. We're most hopeful the gamble will 
pay off, to the benefit of our companies, 
Queboc, Conida, and the United States?’ 


All Equipment Air-delivered 

Both Knob Lake airstrip and Burnt Creek 
hase camp are in Quebec territory. The New- 
foundland border is just “over the hill” to 
the south, 

Burnt Creek camp (population 190) looked 
like a gold-rush town in a Hollywood western. 
As chief geologist Joe Retty showed me to 
the comfurtahle guesthouse, hie said: 

“Remember that everything you see bere, 
from buttons to bulldozers, has been flown in.” 

We lounged before a crackling log fire 
while Dr, Reity briefed me on this new beat 
in the wild heart of Ungava, 

“What we're doing now is tonnage drilling,” 
be said. “With dinmopd and chum drills 
running 24 hours a day, we're taking the 
measure of the major ore bodies. So far, 
the ore's running better than 55 ent iran. 

“Ll take you around the deilling locations 
in the morning. We've “dozed owt’ $0 miles 
of roads to link ‘ern,’ 

Before Vd rounded out my tour af drill 
sites. adits, and test shafts, my clothes, hands; 
and face were rust-colored with iran ore, 

Next evening Norman Delmage, who mins 
the vehicle repair shop, drove me to a ridge- 
top «verlooking the stark Lind. We were 
moved to silence by the space and freedom. 
‘There was solemn beauty in wooded valleys 
and mossy hills reaching to purple horizons, 

‘The sun sank in a burst of fame, Dozens 
of lakes reflected! the afterglow. Far below, 
twinkling lights of the drills were like single 
bright stars fallen out of the clear night. 
Somehow those dots of light pointed tp the 
emptiness of that Stern country—lonely, 
aloof, but strangely baupting, 

1 few out nest day in a frelght-houling 
D3. Then It was he for the Gaspé} 

We got under way eastward through lush 
farming country. 

Beyond hustling Riviére du Loup stretched 
the resort reach of the lower St. Lawrence. 
Overheated Québécois invade this cool coast 
in summer. ‘They step in Cacouna, Trois 
Pistoles, Bic, Rimouski, Ste, Luce, Ste. Flavie, 
and Metis Beach. 
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The Tapps. though descended from English 
stock, spoke no English. 

“D've dished for 45 wears, since 1 was 10 
years old,” Phileas said) "A hand line hos 
always been good enough for me—no nets. 
1 build my own boats and 1 built this house 

“Tve only one son, but ¢ight daughters. 
‘The daughters bring me more sons, though,” 
he. added, smiling at son-in-law Willie, who 
sat at Phileas’s left. 

“For 22 years T was the best fisherman on 
the coast with my brother. He drowned 
when a tempest overturned our boat, 1 was 
lucky to held on to some bits of wreckage." 

Phileas smiled again, saying, “Now for two 
years Tam the best fisherman on the coast 
with my som." 


Tey Water and Burning Sand 


We went on to Gaspé, chief town of the 
region, Near here in 1534 Jacques Cartier 
set up a cross claiming the area for the King 
of France, 

Gaspé town is terminus.of Quebec's eastern- 
most railroad, the Gaspe branch of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. That line serves 
the south shore of the Peninsula, 

‘The sun beat dewn hot as we skitted bays 
and beaches of the tip of Gaspé, To cool off 
we plunged into numbing water near Comer of 
the Beach. Burning sands thawed us bebween 
dips as we listened to wavelets lapping the 
beach with a sound like tearing silk. 

A few miles farther, over steep, 
hills, glorious Perce swept into view. 

“There you aret” enthused Claude Melan- 
gon, our yenial travel companion. “The Per 
fon Boulevard is a golden belt circling the 
Gaspé. Pereé forms the shining buckle!” 

The famous village curved between green 
fields and blue sea, Just offshore, its sheer 
cliffs rosy in the sum, rode the great, Pierced 
Rock (Rocher Percé) that names this place 
(page 455). Waves have worn an archway 
through the south end ef the rock. Beyond 
lay Bonaventure Island, site of a famous gan- 
net rookery (page 459), * 

Pereé Rock is a treasury of fossils, The 
Anierican geologist, John Mason Clarke, esti- 
mated that more than four Awndred million 
fossil trilobites and brachiopods, little marine 
animals, are locked up in the monolith, 

From La Normandie Hotel we explored 
Percé, We climbed the red cliffe of Mont 
At tow tide we walked across 

jwrced Rock We watched 
gulls in thousands tiely up the benches where 
fishermen cleaned their co. 

Prominent French-speaking people summer 
at Perce. We went on a picnic with Léon 
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Lortic, noted professor of chemistry at the 
University of Montreal, 

Dr_ Lortie told of sharing on. sirliner seat 
recently with a Sister of Ste, Anne. After 
more than 20 years at a mission station in 
the far north, the good woman was on her 
way to visit her family in Lachine, near 
Montreal, 

“Though elderly, she was still full of pep,” 
Lortic said. “She told me about an old god- 
less prospector, abandoned by Lady Luck, 
who stumbled into her hospital to die, 

“The Sister asked him to pray. He knew 
no prayers and felt they were useless anyway. 
Undismayed, the Sister told. her faithless 
patient to repeat after her, “Mon Dieu, je 
Uaime beaucoup’ (“My God, I love you very 
much’), 

“The grizzled relic of the trails heard ‘Mon 
Dieu’ as ‘Mon viewx’ (‘my old friend’), and 
snorted, “V if you love me, why don’t you 
kiss me?" ne ciel” 

As we drove southwest from Pereé along 
the Gaspé coast, Clayde pointed out « 
promontory 

“That's Cap d'Espoir,” he said, “In Eng- 
lish it means “Cape of Hope.’ Early British 
navigators paid heed to the name's sound but 
nol its sense. ‘They called it Cape Despair!” 

At Grande Rivitre we stopped at the Laval 
University (Quebec City) fhshery station, a 
Jobster hatchery and laboratory for study of 
the cod fishery. 


Cod Swallow Rocks for “Ballast” 


“A big cod is so voracious he'll cat any- 
thing bright,” Jean Louis Tremblay, the direc- 
tor, told us. “That's why fishermen: coteh 
him so easily éven on a shiny piece of lead 
with hook attached. 

“We've taken a bunch of keys, a broken 
saan, a wateh, and a bottle top from, cod 
stomachs, Cod love bits of wave-worn glass. 
We caught ene that had gulped down 4 piece 
of a wine bottle, A scrap of label dn It gave 
the name of the Avantic liner that threw it 
overside. 

“The greedy fish pick up glistening rocks 
in quantity, Tishermen say that when the 
cod sets out on Jong. journey, he takes on 
ballast.” 

In the little town of St. Charles de Caplan 
we called on Father Georges Hermel Riowx, 
Nar of the parish, who has organized 1 

izhly succtssful agricultural cooperitive. 
Tact year La Fratirnité Coupérative did 
$275,000 worth of business: It sald jurkeys; 

* Seo'"Se Bird Cities OF Audubon’s Labrattor” by: 
Anthur AW Allen, Natiae Gocaanee MAGArsr, 
June, 1948, 
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strawberries, lettuce, eqs. and dairy products. 

Driving at a wild pace around the town, 
Father Rioux wok as to ee the big new 
refrigerator plant and flour mill. 

Back in his study, he told us: “We have 
a stake in our people's intellectual as well as 
muteria] success: T've organized a Study 
Circle. The response har been inspiring. We 
discuss everything from science and history 
to philosophy and morals, 

“By necessity, 1 lead most of the meetings, 
Tonight I'm milking about glass, how it's made 
and what it’s used for. While T do most of 
the talking about science and history, 1 get 
our seronomist or the Cooperative manauer 
to discuss morals and ethics, 

©The people listen more attentively to lny- 
men on those subjects, 1 guess they feel a 
lavman has ne special spiritual ax to grind.” 


Off for Quebee’s “Golden West™ 


We sped on west past the Cascapédia, 
Restigouche, ond Matapédia Rivers, poradise 
for. salmon anglers. We kept on, clear across 
the Provinee, Thad a date in the gold district 
of western Quebec. 450 rail miles northwest 
of Quebec City. 

There's nothing gentle about the eowntry 
around Val d'Or, Rourlamaque, and Rouyn- 
Noranda. Forest fires have crackled over 
hundreds of square miles, 

Gray banks of mine waste engulf woods 
and black ponds, Rock reefs, stripped wf 
trees and soll, hide nakedness in fireweed and 
peplar, Stark lopsided headframes and slop- 
ing conveyor ramps are mine landmarks, 

A neighbor werdss the car aisle spoke to me. 

“Sure looks desolate,” he said, “hut it’s 
the finest kind of blueberry land.” 

‘The speaker, G. R. (Ted) Provencher, and 
his partner ship 100 carloads of refrigerated 
blueberries a year from western Quebec, 

“We bire hundreds of berry pickers," he 
told me. “They take their whole families out 
into the bush to a gon spot, set up cmp, 
and make a sort of pienic of the job, Even 
counting what goes inte mouths instead of 
boxes, we probably don’t take oul more than a 
tenth of one percent of the available fruin* 

Only 25. miles fram the Ontario border J 
stepped off the train at Rouyn-Noranda. 
Gray smoke plumes flew from the twit 422- 
foot stacks of Noranida Mines, Ltd, bigeest 
copper producer in Quebec and third largest 
in Canada. 

“This isa copper-mining and smelting eper- 
ation, and copper is our most important prod- 
tet,” manager RR, V. Porritt told me “Vet 
we produce more gold than any other mine 
in (Quebec. 
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Noranda Mines’ shafts teach 6,000 feet 
below the surface. In 1948 4342 million 
pounds Of copper came out of those depths, 

At the mines of Senator-Rouyn Limited, 
manager J, C, Houston handed me one of the 
gold bricks his mine lives on, 

“That's a loan,” he said with a laugh, “for 
a3 tong as you can hold jt without sitting. 
down," 

It wasa chunk of gold weighing 85 pounds. 
Hd hatha notion to run off with that mighty 
nugget, Vd have been a police prize worth 
more than $42,0001 

From 600 tons of are treated every day. 
Semiter-Rouyn recovers only about one-sixth 
of an ounce of gold for each ton of ore. 

Houston aw me prick up my ears at a 
worker's foreign accent. 

“That's a Pole,” he said; “Over 7,000 
displaced persons from Europe, many of them 
Poles, have come into Canadian mining dur- 
ing the last year, We've taken on twenty 
an! found them capable, ambitions workers, 
Some af them turjed up wearing old United 
States Army uniforms, dyed black anc minus 
the brass buttons, They'd probably traded 
ibe buttons for shoes or bread.” 

This tortured, elemental land has yielded 
riches far surpassing the haul of Spanish 
galleons. In 1948 alone western Queboe pro- 
duced $61,605,431 worth of gold, silver, enpe 
per, vince, fea, selenium, pyrite, and molyb- 
denite. Gold accounted for $26,900,055 of 
this total and copper for $21,819,473, 


Ashestas Is Top Mineral 


Tn Quebec’s Enstern Towriships, the area 
east, of Montreal between the United States 
herder and the St, Lawrence River, I learned 
that neither gold nor silver, neither copper 
for zine, rapks first jn yalue among Quebec's 
aineral products. At the top of the heap 
fibrous, heat-hating <tsbestos. 

Every year asbestos finds new uses; yet 
‘Quebec still supplies more than two-thirds of 
the world’s requirements. 

Quebec's gaping open-pit asbestos mines in 
the Eastern Townships suggest volcanic ora- 
ters, Colossal holes-in-the-graund at The 1 
Ashestos, Black Lake, St. Rémi de 
and East Broughton in 1948 pro- 
duced 716,769 tons of the versatile mineral 
fiber, 

Tn the Eastern Townships, textile and 
manufacturing centers such as Sherbenoke, 
Magog, Granby, and Drummondwil 
setied and named by English fol 
they're growing more F 

Many of the plac wind like deaeeat: 
Englund towns: Warwick, Richmond, Asco 
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Comer, Knowlton, Bedford, East Farnham, 
Stanbridge Stution, and oth As Frenchi- 
fying takes place, their ma get a Gallic 
twist: St. Georges de Windsor, Ham Nord, 
Stoke Centre, Ste, Elizabeth de Warwick. 

Villages here resemble those of New Eng- 
Jand, Elms and maples shade brick and clap- 
board homes and shops. 


Pastoral Me d'Orléans 


T returned to Quebec City and went out to 
green and peaceful Te d’Orlians (page 454)- 

We admired fine old Norman cottages, with 
their concave bell-cast eaves, built on the 
brink of bluffs overlooking the St. Lawrence. 
At Ste. Famille we paused at the oldest in- 
habited house on the island. It was put up 
275 years ago. 

‘Outdoor ovens used to be a common sight 
in rural Quebec (puge 449). This house had 
a built-in brick oven in the kitchen. 

From Ue d'Orléans we whisked along the 
new Quebec-Chicoutimi road to. wooded up- 
lands of the Laurentian Mountains. The air 
was tangy with the perfume of sun-stceperd 
spruce. White-throated sparrows trilled their 
sweetly plaintive call, “Oh, oh! Canada, Can- 
ada, Canada!” 

Th. these Inke-dotted hills the Province of 
Quebec hos set aside (he Laurentides Park. 
T’s a game preserve and angling paradise 
bigger than Yellowstone National Park. 

We spent three memorable days at Lake 
Sept Nes (Seven Islands) Lodge, ane of 16 
comfortable fishing retreats within the park. 
By corduroy mad, portage path, and canoe we 
reached lakes where loons langhed and brook 
trout Jeaped for the fly (pages 460, 461). 

Driving along a road stretch still under 
construction, T caught sight of a big bull 
moose nonchalantly munching roots in a 
swamp hazy with dust from passing trucks 
Tnstinet seemed to tell Kim that, as long as 
vehicles kept moving, he was safe! 

From Quebec to Montreal we followed 
the teal “Main Street” of the Province. the 
St. Lawrence River, 

Shipping churned the great stream, Low- 
slung tankers labored against the current, in- 
hound to Montreal and the Great Lakes, Fat 
freighters slipped down river, high in ballast 
or low with wheat 

Red spar buoys bobbed and rolled in the 
restless waters, Chureh steeples and high- 
tension towers topped green fields, groves of 
elms and willows, and rews of planted poplars. 

The riverbanks, steep near Quebec, flat- 
tened out upriver. Halfway between the 
Province’s two chief cities we came to ‘Trois 
Rivitres 
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Here the St. Mourice River pours through 
three mouths into the St, Lawrence, There 
we suv a cluster of hmge newsprint mills, 
turning out hundreds of tons of paper 
every day, Most of it goes into American 
journals, 

Pulp aad papermaking, fed by the yield of 
vast spruce and fir forests, is the first industry 
af Quebec Province. In 1948 Quebec pra 
duced 2,696,838 short tons of newsprint. 
Value of pulp and paper products shipped 
through Quebec ports ta the Wnited States 
reached $10,959,775, all paid in precious 
American dollars (pages 462, 463). 

A 20-mile detour to the edge of the Lauren- 
tian hills brought us tn Shawinigan Falls. 
The harnessed cataract runs paper mills and 
abominum plents Tr olso powers the cel- 
lophane, caustic sxia and chlorine, and 
chemical works of Canada’s largest chemical 

rxtucts firm, Canadian Inchastries Limited, 
own as CALL 

Generators flash electricity, too, lo calcium 
carhide, acetic acid, Vinylite plastic, indus- 
trial chemiral, and nless-steel and alloy 
plants. 

An hour and a half southwest of Trois 
Riviéres traffic thickened, Cross streets and 
stoplights slid past, Broad Sherbrooke Street 
gathered us up, We were in Montreal. 


Montreal—Canada’s Chief Metropolis 


Canada's largest city is a center of tall 
buildings, tempting restaurants, and bilingual 
achieverment. 

Counting in suburban towns, the popula- 
tion of greater Montreal is a niillion and a 
rpuacter, making the city the second largest 
(after Paris) French-speaking place in the 
world, About 20 percent of its people speak 
English as their native tongue, 

Water-borne trade built the town, Tt 
is downstream terminus of Lakes fresh- 
water traffic and also the head of ocean navi- 
gation, Last year mote than a thousand 
oceangoing ships cleared its harbor, although 
it is @ thousand miles from the sea and ice- 
locked from December to April. 

Montreal is the Dominion of Canada's chief 
financial, commercial, and industrial center, 
Tts Sun Life Building ts the largest office 
building in the British Empire. 

This metropolis is one of the world’s leading 
graib-shipping seaports and is the largest fur 
market in Canada. Astride 57,326 lipensed 
bicycles, economical Montecalers ride to work 
aml pris 

The University of Montreal, with mostly 
French-Canadisn enrollment, and MeGill Uni- 
versity, in the main attended by English- 
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Mount Royal, Tis crest commands a wide 
‘iew over the city and the silver St. Law- 
rence, How four centuries have changed 
this scene! 

Jacques Cartier in 1535 ventured as far as 
Hochelaga, the Indiin village on the Esland of 
Montreal. Scaling Mount Royal, Cartier 
Jooked out with pleasure on a green and 
fertile land. Perhaps the peaceful vista stilled 
his disappointment that swift St, Lawrence 
tapids had shattered his dream of a western 
pissage to the Orient. 

‘English-speaking Quebeckers hold high 
office in industry, transportation, and mining; 
in education, retailing, and journalism, Mont- 
rea! is headquarters for many of them, Amer- 
Jeans have joined Engtish and French Cina- 
dians investing millions in the Province of 
‘Quebec, which still offers the opportunities 
of @ frontier land, 


English and French Words Mix 


Hand-basin faucets marked for French 


users cost-me scalded fingers. I turned the 
handle initialed “C\° expecting col water, 
Instead, bailing water and steam gushed out! 
Too late, [ realized “C” stood for rémmdo, 
meaning “hot.” The other faucet bone at 
“EF” for /reide, “cold.” 

Some hotels solve the bilingual hazard with 
faucets marked with stop-and-ga dots of red 
and green on hot and cold taps. 

The Québecois is proud to be known as 4 
French Canadian, In 1948 he officially un- 
furled his provincial flag, the Mlewrdelisd’, a 
white cross on a blue field with a white fleur 
dels in vach corner, By a big mujerity, 
also in 1948, he re-eh 1 the aggressively 
pro-Quehec premier, Maurice Dupli 

Yet the citizen of Quebec holds himself in 
unshakable allegiance to Canada, his Mother 
Country. Vhe Canadian red ensign waves 
everywhere in Quebec, often side by side with 
the new provinciil standard, 

Quebec reflects strengthening economic 
bonds between Canada and the United States. 
And, like the whole Dominion, Quebec lives 
inevitably in the American way of modern 
movie houses, soft drinks, und banner-bright 
filling, stations 


Quebte Lures U.S. Travelers 


Almust despite itself, the Province hus sue- 
ciimbed to the white of gleaming refrigerators, 
hurget dress shops, lavishly stocked drug- 
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stores, and—increasingly—self-service “gro~ 
ceterias,” 

United States travelers spent more than 
$90,000,000 in Quebec last year! The Quebec 
inn that flies the flag of the United States 
can't be Dlamed for wanting to make the 
wandering Yankee feel at home. A great 
many of the Québecois hoist the Stars and 
Stripes just because they jike Yankees. 

hat strikes these visitors, as it struck me, 
is the all-pervading Fremciaess of Quebec, a 
character that asserts itself despite all the 
pressures of English-speaking neighbors, 

In the shaping of this Gallic personality 
no force is more potent than the Roman 
Catholic Church, which maintains an im- 
pressive hold on the people of Quebec. 

This. Church, of course, has been the 
French Canadians’ rallying place {rom the 
very beginning. Explorer-priests — carried 
God's Word into the wilderness. The church 
spire is the landmark of almost every Quebec 
village, 

Roughly half the Province’s French.Cana- 
(lian people are named ‘Marie’ and hali 
‘oseph.” Catholic pil children born in 
Quebec almost without exception are baptized 
with the first nome Marie, in honor of the 
Virgin Mary. Boys are nearly all named 
ph, after the hushand of Mary, Distine- 
¢ civil Haines come second, 

Hundreds of Quebec town names honor 
saints, In the official Postal Guideof Canada 
T counted 606 Quebec post offices named aiter 
saints, from St. Abdon to St, Zotique and from 
short ones like Ste, Foy to mowthfuls like 
St. Calixte de Kilkenny! 


Cling to the Old and Weleome the New 


‘Queber’s typical Marie and Joseph bring up 
little Celeste, daughter of the Province, to 
cling passionately to ancestral language and 
traditions, Yet she shares, more and more, 
common customs with her Canadian sisters 
and American cousins who speak English, 

She likes chiens chaos (hot dogs). She 
raptly watches Hollywood double features. 
And she and her mother count Monday blue 
no longer, with the belp of an automatic 
clothes washer. 

The pace of life quickens in this movie- 
and-maching age. But the Québecois, jealous 
of their Leisure, fefuse to sacrifice precious 
hours dedicated to play and prayer, 

Claude Mekungon told me: "We French 
Cunadiins hive a secret, We always stop off 
along the way to enjoy life, We're willing to 
go without automobiles, if we must, But we 
won't go without a littl time for fun and a 
little time for God—every day!" 
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Nomads of the Far North 


By 


Matrurw W. Stirtinc* 


Chief, Bureau of Anmerican Eehnulogy, Srettlyonham Frestitenion 


T the beginning of the 16th centary a 
mesger 300,000 hardy nomads consti- 
tuted the entire native population of 

the far north, an immense area comprising 
Greenland, peninsular Alaska, and all of 
Canada save the southern and far-western 
juarts. 

These people lived off the country, defying 
winter storms and temperatures that some- 
fimes went to 60° F, below zero or more; 
building homes of hark, skins, ar snow; cloth- 
ing themselves with fur; eating game and fish 
—in short, adapting themselves to Nature in 
its harshest moods, 


Paintings Combine Art and Research 


In the 16 paintings which follow, W. Lang- 
don Rikn has pictured them as they lived in 
the carly days and as same of their deseendd- 
ants still live. He has painted them in tra- 
ditional attire and characteristic surroundings, 
consulting old drawings and copying original 
costumes and implements, 

Among these peuple only three major Tin- 
guistic stocks are represented: Algonquian, 
Athapascan, and Eskimauan, 

Algonquion.+ spoken by such triles as the 
Micmac, Naskapi, Montagnais, Chipewyan, 
and Cree, extended from the Gull of St. 1) 
rence to the Rocky Mountains in southens 
Alberta, where it wis spoken by a Plains tribe, 
the Blackfeet, 

Athapascan was used throughout the great 
drainage basins of the Mackenzie and Vukon 
Rivers, Chaoractetistic Mhapascan tribes were 
the Tanana, Kutchin, Hare, Vellowknives, 
Nahanl, and Slaves, 

The Chipewyan, Caribou-eaters, and Bea- 
ver, due west of Hudson Bay, liveel more like 
their Algonquian neighbors to the south; the 
Surcee were essentially o Plains tribe: and 
the Tahltan, Sekani, Carrier, and Chilcotin 
of the western Rocky Mountains reflected the 
culture of the northwest cosst tribes, 

Eskimauan was speken along the entire 
Arctic coast, including the Arctic archipelago, 
from Vakutat Hay, Alaska, to Newfoundland, 
Beothuk, the curiously isolated aboriginal 
language of Newfoundland, hus been extinct 
for more than a cent 

The Algonquian région of the North is an 
extension of the Eastern Womwllands culture 
area. Vrohably its nuclear group was the 
Chippewa. living in the western Great Lakes 
area, whose influence spread northward. 


Tr is a region of forests, lakes, and rivers 
with no high mountain tunges, The Indians 
are migratory and live hy hunting and fishing. 

The Athapascan aren his many lakes’ and 
rivers lyut is somewhat more varied. In the 
west it. incorporates the northern extension 
af the Rocky Mountains. 

The central Athapascan area, drained by 
the Muckenzi¢, is a flat or rolling country, 
heavily forested with spruce, pine, birch... and 
poplar, The winters are Jong and severe, 
although snowfall is not heavy. The summers 
aire warm and comfortable, but plagued with 
biting flies and mosquitoes. The most im- 
portant game snimal is the caribou, Moose 
and bear sre isirly abunelant, a5 are numerous 
small mammals 

Northeast of this forested area lie the 
Northern Plains, ar Barren Grounds, summer 
grazing ground of caribou and parts of it a 
home of the musk ox. This bleak, frozen 
desert extends 2,500 miles from the delta of 
the Mackenzie River ta Labrador. 

The Indians now penetrate the Barren 
Grounds in the summer in search of skins 
and furs, but the territory is predominuntly 
Eskimot The drainage basin of the Yukon 
is similar to that of the Mackenzie in many 
fespects, but is more mountainous. Wildlife 
is similar, and salmon in seuson are important 
to the native economy. 

The terrain occupied by the Eskimauan 
stock isa region primarily of seacoast and tun- 
dra, and largely treeless.and frozen throughout 

* This is the seventh In a scrics of anthoritutlve 
articles by Dr, Stirling onthe American Indian, ilu 
trated with Wo Langdon Kihn’s paintings, My. Kihn, 
a distinguished painter of Indian subjec 
missioned ty the National Geographic 
lustrate the comprohensive series on Aj In 
diuns. To gather data, be traveled te Indias reset 
vatinns, excavation sites and over areas populated 
hy Indians long before the white man came, noting 
costumes, customn, scenic buckarounds, tetsils, and 
sirname of the Gribes eherven. thee pratima 
combing aethitic beauty with a wealth of accurate in- 
formation. Sec. in the Natioxat Gitonmarnac Mami 
zrvu; “America’s First Setilers, the India 

Indian 
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most of the year, ‘This severe environment 
presented a challenge which the Eskimo had 
to meet of die (pape 495). 

Typical of both the northern and western 
Athapascan tribes were the Rutchin, who 
lived in the region between the upper Vukon 
and the lower Mackenzie Rivers. Formerly 
they were called Loucheos. ‘They are divided 
into eight groups whose customs differ only 
in minor details, 

The major part of Rutchin territory Ties 
noth of the Arctic Circle where in winter 
temperatures around 30° F, below zero are 
not uncommon, The summer climate is by 
comparison extremely warm, sometimes as 
high as 90° F, 

Tn addition to the large ‘mammals hunted 
throughout Athapascan territory, such as 
caribou, moose, and bear, mountain cheep 
are found in the western part. Tn the spring 
and summer birds, including masa varienes of 
waterfowl, are abundant, Fur-bearing ant- 
mals, especially muskrats, ate numerous in 
the slowhs and swamps of the lowland areas. 

On the headwater streants of the Yukon, 
salmon are a source of food, while whitefish 
are of greatest importance to the tribes jn- 
hahiting the drainnge area of the Mueker: 
River, Many other species als are taken, 


Tribes Fish in Summer, Hunt in Winter 


In the early summer months the tribes fish 
for food, They hint mainly during the winter 
and Jute summer. Fish on migration sre 
taken fn the rivers in net= or in basket traps, 
Large lake trout weighing up to 30 pounds 
ure caught with heoks in all seasons. 

What the buffalo was to the Mains trikes 
the caribou is to the Indians of the far north, 
The Kutchin usually take caribou by means 
of a large cireular corral with a finnelliike 
entrance having oxtended wings, The ex- 
tremities might be a mile apart (page 494). 

This type of hont is a. community venture, 
Throngs of Indians howling like wolves drive 
Uwe herd into the entrance of the pound, 
When the animals ste In the enclosure, the 
hunters block the entrance ane! shoot them 
with arrows as they attempt to exeape, 

Tndividual hunters “stalk both mouse and 
caribou with bow and arrows or capture them 
in snares. In this type of hunting the Indians 
display a remarkably intimate knowledge of 
the habits of the animals. 

Magical aid was normally sotight by the 
hunter, A common method, nso practiced in 
parts Asit, was to ue the shoulder blac 
af a caribou om which were incised images of 
the animal, “This was then held aver a fire 
until cracked by the heat, The cracks 


ATs 


cated the directions in which good hunting 
would be owned and alse presaged whether the 
Wuck wouldl be good, teil, ar indiiferent, 

No tree fruits exist in Rutchin territory. 
hut several varieties of berries are abundant 
in the summer, as are certain edible roots and 
tubers. 

When large quantities Gf meat or fish are 
procured in the summer, they are dried on 
racks aid smoked. Then they are stored in 
baskets of birch bark, tightly packed with 
dried ond pounded berries and kept for lean 
seasons, In winter Nature has provided a 
natural deep-freeze, Meat is cached in pits 
dug into the frozen ground, 

Normally food is conked: in containers of 
hark or skin filled with water. The water Is 
yrought to a boil by the addition of hot stones. 

The costumes of the Kutchin men were 
tailored from dressed caribou skin and re- 
simbled somewhat the dress of the Eskimo, 
The eoat had a pointed tail both in front and 
behind and was decorated with fringes along 
the edwes, 

Further embellishment was embroidery 
made from porcupine quills dyed in different 
colors and from rows of Dentatium shells. 
The trousers sometinies were In one piece 
with the moccasins; sometimes the moccasins 
were detached, fn winter a hoor was at- 
tached to the cout. 

The clothing of the women was. similar, 
excepting that weually the coat was otore 
ample te allow the bay to be placed under 
it, ane there was no til in front. Detached 
mittens were worn in cold weather, fastened 
oa line passed ayer the neck (page 479), 


Poveupine Quill Enrhroidery a Pine Art 


The finest porcupine-quill embroidery in 
America was that of the Athapascan tribes, 
1 is probable that the art originated 
them 

The typical winter shelter of the Kutchin 
and their neighbors is a gable-roofed log 
house made by settizg up logs vertically for 
the walls and laying them horizontally for 
the root. “Phe roof is made weatherproof by 
the addition of moss and tucf. The door is 
provided by oti a few upright logs sh 
one end and hanging a skin over the opening. 

When the Kutchin are an the move, they 
live in dome-shaped structures made from 
converging poles covered with skins. ‘This is 
m oof the commoner conics! tepee 
among the tribes io east and south 
The northern tepee is wel sometimes with 
skin and sometimes with bark and is not se 
fall and steep as the familiar Plains Indian 
stricture, 
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killed Gy the male hunters and bring 1 to 
camp. She dried the meat in summer, made 
all clothing, drecsed skins, repaited snowsh 

ind performed virtually oll of tie camp 


crud 


be changed frequently This practical de- 


vice was adopted by the wives of many 
of the white traders who tived in the north 
wor (pane 477) 
Chiefs Had Little Real Authoring 

Among all Athapeascan pps, political ar- 
sanigation wis Jouse. One early explorer “iid 
of them: “The authority of the chief Is lim- 
ited, for the Indians are very unruly ond not 


2 all disposed to submit to authorit 
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“The chiefs are 
chosen either for their 


wisdom rage. and 
not at all on account 
of birth, They have no 
insignia of office, and 


as for privileges. thes 
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feast was held to stir up the proper military 
spiti. On the way to their gbjective the 
warriors killed every creature they encoun= 
tered, 


Warfare Treacherous and Rapthless 


Cpon meeting their praspoctive victims, 
they would act as friends until their hosts 
were aff thelr guard. They would then gras 
their knives and kill men, women, and chil- 
ren, except such women as they wished to 
capture for wives. A man who had this 
killed an enemy in “warfare” advertised the 
fact. by tattooing on his arm a line for each 
victim. 

In times of plenty the Rutchin were en- 
thusiasti¢c over sports and amusements. They 
liked singing, dancing, and story telling (page 
483). For the dances music was furnished 
by drums and whistles. 

Long stories were told by old men and 
women whenever they could get an audience, 
Vaually these stories were about war or 
mythological beings, but sometimes pdven- 
tures met with on.an interesting trip or hunt 
were recounted, 

Gambling and dice games were plaved with 
sticks. Sports involving tests of strength, 
such as tug of war and wrestling, were ver 
popular. “Sometimes in the tug-of-war ¢on- 
lests men were pilled ngaiist women, 

Wrestling is still the most favored sport. 
At the beginning of « tribal wrestling match 
the two smallest beys are pitted against each 
other, The winner then takes on the next 
larger bay, who rushes in before his opposent 
can wet his breuth, Thus the contest con- 
fines withowt pause until the wrestlers are 
the strongest men, 

One of the better wrestlers may throw 
three ot four opponents until, perhaps from 
exhaustion, he in turn i$ thrown and leaves 
the field to his conqueror, Finally the cham- 
pion of the grogp is reacherl, 

Since be is almost alwirs fresh and his 
adversary tired, it takes an exceptionally able 
b to wrest his tile from him. 

When the male champion has been deter- 
mined, the women have their tum, the contest 
beginning with two Hite girls, 


An Exciting but Risky Game 


Tn winter the Rintchin pliy an unysual and 
mither dangerous: game. 

Four trees, growing more or less in the 
form of a square and about 30 feet apart, are 
selected, and two rawhide thangs made from 
moose skin are stretched diagonally between 
the trees so that they cross in the form of 
an X, ahout 20 feet above the ground, 
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At the point of intersection a small Teather 
platform about a foot square 
The participants stand on this ti 
in turn and jump up and down. 

Each time the plaver lands on the square 
the elasticity of the cords throws him higher, 
until he is thrown more than 10 feet ahove 
the plattorm, The higher he bounces. the 
more difficult it is to keep his balance. 

The object is to see who can complete the 
Breitest number of jumps before falling to 
the ground far below, Of course each par- 
ticipant finally comes a cmpper, to the hearty 
amusement of the spectators. 

A similar game is the bouncing of a person, 
generally # woman, an a moose skin held 
hy many ple, This is reminiscent of the 
popular blanket-tossing game of the Eskine. 

In many wavs the customs of the Kutchin 
resemble those of the Tumwhome. Tabltan, and 
Carrier tribes to the south. AN have much 
that is characteristic of the more spectacular 
tribes of the northwest const—competitive 
potlatch feasts, slavery, and the jdea of prees- 
ge through the acquisition of wealth, 

On the other band, ihe Kutchin shire with 
the Eskimo many traits, such as tailored skin 
costumes, the use of hujlt-up sleds, and wres- 
tling as a favorite sport, 

Other customs, particularly these concerted 
with the hunting, snaring, and trapping of 
animals, they share with their Athapastan 
helghbors and the Alzonquian tribes to the 
south and ea In short, there is little in the 
lives of the Athapascan tribes, other than their 
language, that is characteristic of them alone. 

The Cree, who were probably an offshoot 
ef the clogely related Chippewa, are the larg: 
est and in many respects the most typical of 
the northern Algonquin tribes. 

They occupied the territory south of Hud- 
son Bay, almost to the Grent Lakes, spreadl- 
ing eastward to the base of the Labrador Men- 
insijla and westward to the northern Great 
Plains, There one branch, the Plains Cree, 
took on a typical Mains culture like their 
neighbors, the Blackfeet and the Assiniboin. 
They were true noniwds, moving their camps 
seasonally with the movements of game anc 
fi 


The Woodhind Cree were expert at han 
dling their light, portable, birch-bark canues, 
and most of their extensive travels were per- 
formed on the Iukes and rivers of their ter- 
titory, 

Their dress consisted of tight leather lep- 
gings reaching to the hip. A leather strip was 
passed between the legs und under a hell 
uround the waist, the ends honging down in 
front and behind. 
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made of stone, while knives, fishhooks, and 
awls wete of bone, 

Vegetable fibers were woven into twine for 
sewing the bark covers on their canoes and) for 
making fish nets. The common type of dwell- 
ing was the conical tepee covered either with 
skins ot birch bark (page 482). 

In former times Cree men decorated them- 
splves with tattooing, sametimes covering the 
entire body. The women usually contented 
themselves with twa or three simple lines on 
the face, 

Theit mode of living began to change rap- 
idly with the coming of the fur traders in the 
latter part of the [7th century. They diverted 
much of their energy to the trapping of fur- 
bearing animals which they brought to the 
Lacing posts in exchange for conumedities af 
white manufacture. 

A primary factor in their breakdown was 
the large-scale introduction of alcoholic spirits 
by the traders. Smallpox, brought in by the 
whites in 1786, reduced their numbers from 
15,000 to about 3,000_ 


Warlike Naskapi Tough as Their Land 


The northernmost of the Algonquian group 
are the Naskapi and the closely related Mon- 
tagnais, who occupy the entire peninsula of 
Labrador excepting for its northern and west- 
ern coast, The customs of the Naskapi, basi- 
quly Eastern Woodlands. have been consider- 
ably’ modified by severe climate and by theit 
proxi y to the Eskimo tribes occupying the 
Labrador coast (page 480) 

Formerly the Naskapi were ina continunl 
stite of warfare with their Eskimo neighbors, 
but for the past century they have associated 
amicably. 

The Naskapi are highly nomadic. Tn the 
winter they travel in the interior in search of 
game, principally caribou, hares, rabbits, 
moose, and purrmigan, Eggs of wiklfow! are 
extensively ¢aten in all stages of incubation, 

These le are experts in the wse of traps 
aod snares, like members of the other porthern 
uibes. 

In carly days they made traps in grewt 
variety, according to the type of game being 
sought. In general, throughout the northern 
regions deadfalls were used for flesh-eating 
animals and snares for the herbivorous types. 

Caribou are caught jn snares, shot from 
anibush, or spewed from canoes while they 
are swimming (page 490). Their flesh is pre- 
served by drying, after which it is pounded 
ancl mind 1) penimican. 

The Naskopi, Ike the other nomadic 
groups, are only loosely organized. hut they 
have shamans who act as medicine men and 
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prophets and are supposed to foretell the 
movements of game-and weather, 

Their clothing varies with the season, 
singe weather becomes almost as warm in the 
brief summer as it is cold in the winter, A 
man wears a long dressed coat of caribou skin 
made in the shape of a frock cout, leather 
breeches, leggings, moceusins, gloves, and a 
furcap, The leather coats are decorated with 
brilliant painted designs in red, blue, yellow, 
and brown. 

In the summer the Naskapi travel in birch- 
bark cannes and in the winter they use the 
toboggan, drawn both by men and by women. 
‘They wear unisually broad snowshoes, almost 
round in shape (page 474). In addition to 
ihe usual type with frame and netting. they 
Sometimes use an oval form male of flat 
boards. 

Their Eskimo neighbors wear very crude 
snowshnes that appear to be inadequate imi- 
tations of thase made by the Nuskapi, 

The early-lay Nuskapi lived in 
covers’ conical tepees, beth in winter and 
in summer. Inowinter they sometimes made 
a crude sort of snowhouse by constructing a 
frame of spruce boughs, which was covered 
with snow. 

They lived in allernate abundance ani 
want. Sometimes after a long period of hun- 
ger followed by a successful caribou hunt, 
they would garge themselves with incredible 
quantities of meat. 

With the coming of spring and summer. 
swarms of biting ties ane mosquitoes appear 
No white travelers passing through the interior 
of Labrador have failed to reserve their best, 
eloquence for describing the insect pests. 

The Micinac were an important Algonquian 

tribe that occupied Nova Scotia, including 
(Cape Breton Island, the northern part of New 
Brunswick. ard Prince Edward Istand ( pares 
493, £99, and 503), 
They were a fierce and warlike group, and 
their cnumtry supported a fairly dense popula- 
tiv Early they beeame enemies of the Eng- 
ish and friends of the French, a condition 
which existed for more than two centuries, 
They fived by hunting and fishing, and their 
dwellings were tepees covered with skins, 
birch bark, or matting. 

For clothing they wore leather garments 
made more in the style of New England 
Indians than that used by their northern 
ntighbors. Like ihe Naskapi, however, they 
pointed theit costumes in bright.colored 
pattems, 

They bad a more advanced type of political 
organization than the northern tribes, their 
chiefs appurently haying some real anthority. 
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Nomads of the Far North 


During historic times they took up the prac- 
Hee of aurieulture toa limited extent, 


The Unique Eskimo: 


The unique and in many respects the most 
remarkable group of aborigines in the New 
World was the Eskimo, Spreading across 
some 6,000 miles of Arctic coast from East 
Cape, Siberia, to eastern Greenland, these 
people exhibit a surprising uniformity in physi- 
cal type, language, and customs. In no other 
part of the world did un aboriginal group 
extend itself so widely over land, 

Although the Eskimo wre unmistakably of 
Asiatic origin, many ethnologists prefer not 
to refer te them as “Indians” but as a groupe 
apirt, The matter of nomenclature is un- 
important, since the term “Indian” in any case 
is arbitrarily applied, 

Tt would be casy to explain their Individual- 
py saying that the Eskimo were late ar- 
rivals from Asin who, already adapted to an 
Arctic environment, spread rapidly: along the 
uninhabited Arctic coast, by-passing the es- 
tablished tribes, 

Archeology ptoves, however, that this was 
not the case, [In the western part of their 
domain remains have been found which date 
back 2,000 years or more. These remains— 
and we are not certain that still earlier may 
not be found—show that these adcient peuple 
were true Eskimo who already hid a well- 
developed culture, 


Dire Necessity Mother of Invention 


Many obstacles to human existence that 
Nature imposed in the extreme north had to 
he overcome before the Eskimo could wrest a 
wintertime living from this environment. 

First. beeause he had to be able to travel 
effectively. he invented the toboggan and the 
sled to carry his loads over the deep snow. 

Liter he learned to make the sled mare 
efiective by breeding large dogs to draw it 

For travel on slippery ice he used ice ereep- 
ers. To prevent snow blindness, visors were 
used, and gogeles were carved from ivory and 
wood, with narrow slits w cut down the piti- 
less reflected fight of the swoon the limitless 
snnwilelds (page 484), 

To shelter himself in a region of extremely 
Jow temperatures and freezing blizeards, in 
areas completely devoid of wood or stone. he 
invented the snowhouse (pages 472, 484, 301). 

Life in a snowhouse would be inpossible 
without heat, Lucking other fuel, he learned 
to burn, in lamps of pottery or stone, oil 
derived from the fat of sea mammals, This 
sime flame furnished him with light ane with 
heat for cooking (page 485). 
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To hunt on the sea ice in the bitter winter 

cold, he had to protect his bedy from the 

temperatures. Therefore he mare 

fully tailored fur-lined garments of skins, 
complete with mittens and hoords. 

To take the wily sea mammals an which his 
existence depended, he devised specialized 
weapons such as the harpoon and the com- 
pound recurved and sinew-bucked bow, The 
latter was a necessity because of the absence 
of suitable wood, 

He invented scores of devices to improve 
his basic tools—swivels and buckles far his 
dog harness and bane and ivory shoes for 
his sleds, the runners of which be learned. 
to ice to reduce friction, 

To all of his needs he adapted the products 
of Nature—shoulder bluces of walrus for snow 
shovels, walrus tusks for ice picks. Sinew 
and baleen were used in place of fiber for 
cordage. From flat pieces of slate he made 
knives and harpoon points. 

Many of these devices were adopted in 
modified form by the Indian tribes adjoining 
Eskimo territory, and some of them spread to 
the benefit of tribes thousands of miles auwwany- 
Among items probably originally derived from 
the Eskimo are the tailored skin clothing and 
the dog travois used as ‘far away as the south- 
em 

The strangest influence from the Eskimo, 
however, ic to be found among the northern 
Athapsse wand Algonquian tribes, such as the 
‘Rutchin and the Naskapi, whose culture is 
atrongly colored by the Eskimo. The bark- 
covered cance may have been derived from the 
Eskimo kayak, 

All evidence points i the origin of the 
Eskimo and most of their culaure in north- 
central Asin, liut archeological work has nat 
progressed as yet to the sume degree in Siberia 
us it hus in America 


Bering Sea People Came 2,000 Years Ado 

Unlike the relatively uniform Exkima. cul- 
ture of Arctic America, we find alang the 
Arctic coast of Siberia several different lan- 

guiges and culture groups. These were pro: 
duced evidently by separate northern move- 
ments of peuples from the interlor of Asia 
following the long. river systems which flow 
from central Asia into the Arctic. 

Traits resembling ‘those af the ancient 
Eskimo can be found as far west as the 
Ob River and as far south as Lake Baikal, 

One of these movements more than 2,000 
years ago reached the shores of Hering Sea 
in easternmost Siberia, Here these people 
found a great abundance of walrus and seals, 
which supplied a large part of the necessities 
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dispensable for hunt- 
ing sea mammals, 

Among most tr 
having the ceramic art. 
changes in potiery 
types and decorations 
constitute the medium 
in whith the archenlo- 
pist depends for 
indicating different 


of 


mast 


the 
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The Eskimo Shaman Ruled Through Fear 


time perivls. In the aim this iyrant wieand buried himelE for 
case of the Eskimo, a im itieus jallowers deelared. 
much more abutwlant he could make walrus wire and that he could 

i dist stele: al will Sor) spite hin alles 
and sensitive period {# aL cml ee: wll 2), Despite, his all 

= mnyelayes to avoid snow blindness 
marker was the har- carved frum ivery. ur wood (pose 484) 
poum head. cayinnt trait 
Both its form and 


manner of decoration changed with the-differ- 
ent periods, so that the a a pirehistorie 
Eskimo site Can be determined by. the hnrponn 
hearls found in it 

For trav land these early nay USeEL 
emal] slecges with low, heavy runners, as well 
us loboggans male from strips of baleen. Both 
were drawn by human power, the only dogs 
being » small-sized breed apparently 
for food, 

Stone tools were 
wedges fur splinting 
heads and other ob 
decorated with ples 


rive 


knives 
driftwood. 

ts of carved 

ing curvilinear 


Harp 
ury were 
Aesigns 


ne with the bow drill. TI 
drill upported in: the tof an 
jvory ot wooden “mask’ filled aver the mouth 
of the operator, and the shaft made re 
volve rapidly by means ofa turn taken around 
it with a bow string, The bow was manipu. 
lated back and forth with the free bane) 

Clothing usilored from geal skins or bird 
skins, and waterproof garments mathe frome 
il intestines were similar to those used by 
present-day Eaktmo, 

For several centuries the Old Bering S 
people prospered, Some changes took pli 


7} SSP pure ‘noggres "enya, 
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Neither Eskimo Girl Ne 


On a fox hunt, thre mien of the 
ite mother and her in a 
and strength, Is the only real 


in their manner of making and decorating 
their tools and utensils, but they were minor 
ONS. 

On the Alaskan mainland the tribe extended 
itself a little to the north, where a group 
developed culled the Birnik people by archeol 
agists, Others miived to the south but re- 
nutined a constal ard a muritime people, 

\hout a thousand) years ago a periad of 
siden change and expansion took place, New 
traits and ideas from Siberia broke through 


Little Polar Bear Looky Happy po 
aie River Delta found this cul and 
plor bev 
wh the Arctic (pase 457). 


¢ National Geographic Magazine 


the old conse 
At this time iron in 
snail} quantities was ac- 
quired from Asia, The 
use of iron engraving 
and carving tools pro 
duced a conspicuous 
change in art styles, 
Decorative designs be 
tame bolder and more 
rigid. The art of flak- 
ing stone tools was 
abandoned, and 
zround-stone imp le- 
ments generally made 
of slate took their 
place, 
he whaling harpoon 
aduced {rion 
the F 2 enast of 
Asin, Many new anc 
ingenious minor hume- 
ing aids were adopted, 
such as bird arraws, 
bird bolas, and fish- 
hooks. 


‘The Bird Bolas 
an Ingenious Weapon 


The bird bolas was 
genious dev 
sisting of a number 
of ivory balls attached 
to strings. The hunter 
burled it at birds, and 
when any purt of the 
bolas struck a bird, the 
remainder whirled 
about, entangling the 
victim in the strings 

Improvements were 
made in the complex. 
sinew-backed bow 
With its increased 
er the archers: be- 
gan to wear wrist 
guards to pretect therm 
from the rebound of the 
how string (page 487) 
armer made from bone 
With the increased food 
take resulting from these inventions’ popu- 
lation increased. Houses became larger, and 
with population pressure a strom eastward 
movement begat along the Arctic coust, a 
movement which did not stop until the entire 
coast populated as far as eastern Green- 
land in the north and Newfoundland in the 
south 


was 


uma, arate 


bocuuse of iis size 


warfare body 
plates came into use, 


et Eskimo are known to areheoligists as 


the Punuk in their Bering Sea habitat and 
as the Thule in the eastern. Arctic, The 
rapidity und yast cxtent of this population 
spread ar¢ explained in part by the fact that 
until Hudson Bay was reached they encoun- 
tered no human inhabitants along their line 
of miiration. 

From Hudson Bay tu Greenland, however, 
they came into contact with another people 
who had settled this region long before, This 
rather primitive group, known as the Dorset 
to archeologists, passessed a cullure related 
in some ways ta the Eskimo, In other ways 
it was more like that of the Indians. 

At this time the Dorset remain an archea- 
logital mystery, but their closest antecedents 
are found along the TMacific cogst of Asia, 
Although no traces of them have been found 
in the West as yet, archeologists are in- 
‘lined to believe that they were a very early 
Eskimo group that crossed into America he- 
fore the Old Béring Sea people, traveling 
eastward and finally settling the area east 
of Hudson, Bay from Labrader to Green- 
land. Upon the arrival of the Thule they 
disappeared, in part being displaced and in 
part merging with them, 

Onee the Arctic const became populated in 
this manner, approximately a. ». 1000, minor 
local differences Lexan Lo appear among the 
many Eskimo groups that settled along tbe 
far-flung const until in modern times we 
classify them roughly as the Western, Central, 
and Eastern Eskimo, 


First Meeting of Europeans and Eskimo 

Excavations in Greenland have demon- 
strated that the Tnugsuk Eskimo, who were 
descended from the Thule, came into contact 
with the Norse in the 13th century, This 
earliest material evidence known of the meet- 
{ng of Europeans with Americzn aborigines, 
gives archeologists a definite p of departure 
jn dating the early phases of Eskimo culture, 

Islands of the central Arctic coast were 
formerly occupied extensively by the Thule 
people. Most of these sites were abandoned 
long ago, Within the last thousand years the 
land has risen from the sea in this area to a 
height of more than 30 feet, closing passages 
and making the sea so shoal in many places 
that whales no longer visit the section. 

The Thule, who depended largely on 
whales for their subsistence, were compelled 
to leave the region. 

One important change in the manner of 
life of the Fakimo has been adeption of 
seasonal migration, In the winter they lived 
on Ute sea ice, hunting sea reanimals, and in 
the summer they moved inland in search of 
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the caribou and other land animals and fished 
in the lakes and rivers. Most typical are 
the Central Eskimo, 

During summer they lived in skin-covered 
portable tents, each family often going its 
separate way. When they returned in the 
winter to the sea ice, they congregated in 
communities of snowhouses. 

The men wandered far across the ice in 
aéarch of breathing bole: of seals, where they 
would wait patiently for the seal to appear 
sc that they could spear it, Another method 
was to set nets made of baleen under the ice 
where the seals would become entangled in 
them. On warm days the seals sometimes 
emerged through their breathing holes to bask 
on the ice, where the hunter would stalk 
them with his harpoon. 

This type of hunting required skill, patience, 
and an intimate knowledge of the behavior 
and habits of the game. This knowledge was 
acquired early in life by small boys, who 
accompanied their fathers. on, hunts and 
shared their hardships in the severe climate. 

Snowhouses, not used se far as known by 
the early Eskimo, nor by the Alaska Eskimo, 
1 in shape, built of compact 
and locked with a key block at 
the apex of the dome. Platforms of snow 
were built inside pext to the wall: These 
were covered with furs anel used for lounging 
and sleeping (piges 472, 484, and 485). 

When the interior of the newly built house 
was heated, a glaze of ice former over the 
interior, making it strong and compact, Light 
was admitted by “windows” mate of ice. 

The ingenuity of the Eskimo is illustrated 
in the use of the stone or pottery lamp. In 
a woodless region, life on thesea ice would be 
impossible without it. It consists of a shallow 
bow! of stone or pottery. The fuel is seal or 
whale oil and the wick is of twisted moss or 
some other absorbent, 

How the Eskimo Lighted Fires 

Tn aboriginal times the Eskimo made 
fire by striking together two pieces of iron 
pytites, driving @ spark into o piece of tinder, 
or through friction produced by means of 
the bow drill, The lamp which furnished 
light duting the long winter night also pro- 
duced enough warmth to heat adeqmtely 
the alr airtight winter houses, and over 

Eskimo of the coast cooked their food. 
costumes of the Eskimo, differing 
aomewhat regionally, were also remarkably 
adapted to the severe climate, The cont, 
closed in front as well as behind, had a eunical 
hood that himg down the back or could be 
worn over the head, 


The N 


To the 


‘These: fo Point Hope 
‘The Hesh is used for food 
und dood containers are muse 
thy place af le fibers, in 

In t dd Central jroups it was 
tut away sides and had a long tail 
down th for all the werld Tk 
a moe ype A full-dress coat 
This tail serveel a useful purpose when the 
hunter * obliged long periods 
ona black of ice ar snow 


nee Jeneth, anel long skin 
hip boots and mittens completed the costume. 

The clothing. wn milar for both sexes, 
except Chiat the coat of the woman was more 
ample-so that a buby could be carried on the 
k underneath it, The Eskimo did not use 
the crac ard wr miss f the Indians 
The material for clothing was generally of 
ih but seal skin was often sulsti- 


Trousers were 


garments were also made of 
bird skins or those of small mammals sewed 
her. Light rainproof costumes were 


made trom the intestines of sea mammals, 
The 


th 
cilitate his Ie 
Like their 


seasonal migrations 
ntighbers to the south, 


Indian 
the Eskimo have lite if any political organi- 
zation, Lacking fs, the fumily is the prin- 
cipal group unit. The most influential in- 


nal Geoprup| 


iol Mine 


6 mo 
(pi 


divic them ore the shamans, who 


ations of the group leaders. 
Eskimo believe in a large group of 
spirits ani] alse in a number of more 


beings who exert powers of sor 

By means of various talismans they 

conjure up these spirits at need and com- 
niente with them, 

The sha f course is the one mosily 


tivity (page. 45 
hs ane stories el 
supernatiral beings und 
adventures of culture heroes; 


An 


Shaman Dostors’ Tr 


ttment Rough 


AS among other tril he shaman is also 
the doctor, When the Labrader Eskimo 
cine is called, he is blindfolded 
patient fied on his | 
the shaman, when wor 


The 


coon the ground, 2 


ed Up to a proper 


of frenzy, throws himself on his victim and 
begins to chase the evil from its hiding place 
Meanwhile, the patient is on the receiving end 
ofa sof violent blows and jer 


he spell develops, the shaman gives vent 
mas sounds, shouti 
amie. 
i time the shaman 4 


evil spirit 
the bord, 
mews that he 
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ing Wigwams 


was dome in cr 


n ousting the spirit and getting Among other fim 
terprets dreams 


interferer 
intind fee for his 


Eskimo is seriously ii 


im outside before death If r all primitive pe 


rh Indians Indispensable to Fur Traders 


hale f 
the depai 
Md had 


floxed and bowne 


ul bnunelle 


then wrap 
is placed 


covered with 


on a hilltop a 
fect it 


the earth is 


pre 


nd skill at hunting made them ideal trappers, 
nsable ail to the traders, wha 


ith guns and steel trap 
1 


The Indian quiv 


Busy Fairbanks Sets Alaska’s Pace 


By Bruce A. Witsow 


banks, Maske, looks much like Main 
Street anywhere. 

Weathered frame shops are wedged between 
glistening concrete buildings. Automobiles 
and tracks are angle-parked alang the curb- 
stones. Shirt-sleeved townspeople and farmers 
in dusty overalls mingle on the sidewalk. 

“This could be Ohio ‘or Kansas.” T told 
myself. 

Then | began to see the differences. 

Eight airline offices stood within half a 
block—in a city of 8,500, They ore busy 
almost 24 hours day. 

Groups of Eskimos and Indians possed, 
high-cheeked bronze faces grinning above 
business suits and calico dresses. A boy 
skipped beside a panting, heavy-furred Male- 
mute sled slog. 

A block away the concrete paving ended. 
Mong the gravel road log cabins and frame 
houses stood side by side. 

Ewen the phrases dropped by tired old men 
lounging in the hetel lobby were different: 
“The diggin’s at Fortymile . .. shuiced for 
two months - =. struck color below Daw- 
son. 


A" FIRST glance, the niain street in Faire 


This is Alaska, J reminded myself, My 
hotel room is only 120 miles ‘south of the 
Arctic Circle. 

The Air Age Brings a New Boom 


forty years ago we were a gold-rush boom 
rmer Mayer Hialmar Nardale told 
5 ‘eday we're on air-base boom’ town, 
1 don't think we'll ever be u normal city.” 

Most of Unele Sam's World War Ut alr 
Dares have been closed. But Ladd Air Force 

ve (page 512) at Fairbanks, jumping-off 
e for Soviet pilots who ferried thousands 
today is 


i 
of Lend-Lease aircraft to: Siberia, 
busier than ever. 

Civilian construction crews and GI's rush 

an-expansion program for which $60,600,000 
of the $174,600,000 outlay auth 
veloping an Arctic defense systent in Alaska 
has been earmarked, 
ix miles southeast of Fi 
vernment is spending $35,300,000 to 
lion Air Force Base, capable of 
handling huge long-range bombers still on the 
drawing hoards: 

Three times a week 4 reconnaissance squad- 
ron at Efelson sends heavily gadueted B-20's 
over the North Pole for weather information, 

This “golden heart of Alaska” has become 
one of the strategie cities of the world. 


Bomber squadrons leaping across the Arctle 
ice pack from Fsirhunks might well be the 
“minute men” of another war* 


At Heart of Big Trade Area 


Like the lub of a wheel, Fairbanks lies 
near the center of a vast trade area encom- 
passing hundieds of square miles of Alaska's 
rugged interior. Supplies come from southern 
coastal ports over the Alaska Railroad (page 
520) er the graveled Richardson Wighway 
(page 506). Fairbanks distributes them by 
truck, river boat, ane airplane. 

Core of this sprawling network is Second 
Avenue, Fairbanks main street (page 508)_ 
One man, more than any other, has given 
Second Avenue its 20th-cemtury appearunce. 

Austin E, (Cap) Lathrop (page 515) skip- 
pered the freight schooner of which he was 
part owner to Alaska in: 1896, 

He hauled freight and men bound for the 
gold fields; later opened » drayage business; 
tumed his hand to many and varied projects, 
His industry and business acumen have 
brought him a sizable fortune in the 53 
years since he first arrived in Alaska 

Cap has never made a cent out of gold 
mining, fishing, or trapping, Alaska's three 
leading industries, And he has poured his 
profits back into the Territory instead of 
taking them Outside to spend, 

He put 5250,000 into two theuters and 
$500,000 into a fowr-stary apartment building 
which houses his radio station, KFAR, and 
his daily newspaper. the News-Bfiner (page 
309), These three- white concrete structures 
and the vanilla-hued Federal Building domi- 
mate the downtown scene. 

Besides his Fairbanks properties, Cap has 
an interest in Alaska’s largest coal mine, and 
pwns banks, theaters, and apartment houses 
in several other northbtned cities. 

But Cup, past 80, doesn’t even have a desk 
jor himself, He spends all his time on the 
move, inspecting his properties and pitching 
in where an extra hand |s tieededt. 

Luxury om the Aretic Fringe 

Even Cap’s business rivals admit his lix- 
urigus theaters, with indirect lighting and 
cushioned seats, and his steam-heated apart- 
ment brought Fairbanks its first—and wel- 
come—touch of elegance. 


*See, in thy Naviowa) Guocnarioe Mann 
“Our Air Frontier in Alaska,” by Gen, HLH, Arnold, 
October, W445 and “Strategic Alaska Lovie Ahead,” 
by Ernest H. Gruching, September, 1942, 
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banks with the Sea at Waldex 


Pass, in the 

first auto 
it is hall a 
ull services 


Richardson Highway, Alaska’s Longest, Links F. 
We 


thiny acter (upper left) throw 
movr tons supplies 
S10), Tealuy's vebicles 


every 39 uf BO ralle 


ck. lira 
hh Mountaina.  Oyor th 
ip over the Richartisan, in 1013, require 
highway is pastable from June tu October 


Teday most idents live as easily here Farmers in the surrounding 
wn the fringe of the Arctic as the average supply some produce, The rest is 
American. They are used to normal comforts shipped from Outside. A few exGl's are 
and many Juxuries, fying fn if from Seattle 

Next to my t was a women's dress Bananas were = each 
the window w 


\ dost of 


el 


ah I sa silk-taffeta Fresh strawberries 

ning gown studded with rhinestones, 7 shurted at 

price was $159.50. The overall cost 0 ing In Fuirbunks is 
Can T sell a dress like thot?" roughly $0 to 60 percent higher than in 

ihe proprietress. Many of the Seattle, 


ey : ahs are i anes oe ver Dollar's Clank Still Heard 

1h akers are astonished at Like most he Alaska interior, Fairbanks 
my seles still think we live on HT sil lar country, 

an ice Any coin smaller than a quarter was a 


An Army officer's wife, admiring o hat rarity until Cap Lathrop dec 
dd her testimany During the to his theaters was worth ex 
months in Alaska, said, “I've worn my He had to isyport sacks of nic 
evening dresses more often than I did during to make change. 

five years in the States, Fairbanks didn't bother much with pennies 
wrindered past well-stocked grocer tintil a chai y moved in with ge 
Prices on fresh fruits and vegetabl i 2 cents, Air base payroll: 


Busy Fairbanks Sera Alaska’s Pace 


introduced paper dollars just before the war, 
But the heayy clink of silver dollers sti 
drowns. out the crinkle of “folding money 

T strolled away from the downtown ares, 
Abruptly the streets became gravel. Some 
blocks wore lined with bourewalks or jogging 
footpaths, Sturdy log cabins, som 30 or 
40 years old. crouched beneath the trees, 

One-third of Fairbanks’s homes are cabins. 
Graehl, an unofficial “subuth” of retired pros- 
pectors, consists almost entirely of aging log 
cabins, ‘The builders had no metal materials, 
Wooden pees fasten the logs. Roofs, insulated 
with layers of dirt, in season are gay with 
wile! Mowers, 

Tn the cabins, modest frame dwellings, and 
eautiful colonial mansions of i 
people live much as we do in stutesiely cities 
of 25,000, Most of them enjoy every modern 
utility except piped-in drinking water. Homes 
that Inek thelr con wells buy from water 
Wagons at 25 cents for five gallons, 

Most of Fairhanks's letters reach farthest 
points in the States within three days by air 
mail, Packages sent by ship and rail take 
four to six weeks and longer. Lacking variety 
in entertainment. Fairbanks reads avidly. In 
every home 1 visited, T saw many magazines 
and books, 


Summer ts the Busy Season 


During the summer, however, Fairbanks 
has little time to relax. Into about 95 dave 
between killing frosts must be crammett all 
the prospecting, mining, farming, and) much 
of vhe other commercial activity. 

Doring the nine-month winter parties sire 
heli, and Stay-at-homes turn to their book- 
shelves. 
‘urty-sewen years ago the present site of 
Fairbanks was o stretch of uninhabited wood- 
lands. In September, 1902, an Italian pros- 
pector, Felix Pedro, struck gold on a near-by 
creck. A few days tater, 13 miners ae 
waders met on “Pedro Creek” to organize 
the mining district, T talked with Otto 
Nilsson, the only living surviver of that 
moeting. 

“Our chattman was ‘Whitehorse’ Smith," 
Ono said; “We named the place after one 
of his friends, Senator, later Vice President, 
Charles W. Faithanks of Indiana, 

“After (he meeting 1 went owt tu stake my 
claim, 1 passed up erecks warth $130,000 
a season. T staked on Litthe Eldorado and 
worked the creck $4 years, but 1 never found 
the pay streak. 

“Today Tye got enough to get along on, 
hut that's all” Otte is past 80, His home 
is small and his furnishings mocdest. 
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Hundreds of prospeclors rushed fo the 
Fairbanks diguings. At the Klondike they 
had stopped in shallow streams to pan their 
gold. They found most af Fairbanks’s gold 
foeply buried in permanently frozen ground. 
A few men made fortunes, hut many—like 
Ollto Nilsson—have little to show, 


Giunt Dredges Extract Gold 


Today most gold taken in the Fairbanks 
area is mined by the Cnited States Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Company. 1 drove to 
their CrippleEster field, one of several near 
Fairbanks. 

A giant gold dredge, larger than the aver- 
Wwe two-story house, gnawed at a riverbed, 
An endl chain of buckets scooped wp 
the gravel. Tuside the dredge the gold was 
extracted, A long wooden “neck” spewed 
out the worthless gravel and rock, 

Hydrauliv crews worked a few hundred 
yards alwad of the dredge. They had turned 
their “giants,” or noazles, on an expose) em- 
hankment, and powerful streams of water bit 
into the permanently frozen ground, thawing 
it for dredging operations (page 314), 

Dredging outfits cost millions of dollars, 
Returns must be great to repay the invest- 
ment, 

Most of the gold mining workers come to 
Fairbanks each spring from homes in the 
Pacific Northwest, From April to Qetober 
the dredges work 24 hours a day to take full 
advantage of the brief summer thaw. 

Alaskans are nated for unusual avocations. 
1 met a striking example at the Cripple-Ester 
camp. Pete Maas, who came from the 
Netherlands 15 wears ago, bakes bread at 
night and hunts for prehistoric bones during 
the day, 

Each moming Mr. Muas and his lean police 
dog, Bola, sct forth on a careful inspection 
of the ground most recently torn ‘up liy the 
gold dredge, They have made doxens of 
valuable discoveries, recognized by lending 
authorities. 

A recent find made by “hvdraulickers” in 
this prehistoric deep: freeze near Fairhanks 
was part of ® young mammoth, an extinct 
elephant. with flesh, hide. and hair intact. 
In the past stich animus have been sturdier 
locally by University of Alaska paleontala- 
gists and thers, The animals, however, de- 
composed quickly once they thawed out. 

‘This specimen was packed in dry ice and 
flown te New York. There, in a gluss-topped 
home freezer, it was pul on exhibition at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, [twas the first time the museum 
had displayed the dlesh of a prehistoric animal, 
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The creature lived: at least 15,000 years ago, 
and may be considerably alder, for it is not 
known how long it remgined frozen beneath 
the tundra (page 509). 

While the great bulk of Alacka’s gold today 
is extracted by dredges, a small legion of 
prospectors-still seek their “big strike” with 
tents, picks, and gold pans (page 314), Back 
in Fairbanks T found one “Inying in” his 
summers supplies. 

Dave Winters, a young ex-GI from Mon- 
tona, expliined his questi “We've got roads 
now, From them we can get inte’ thousands 
of acres the olt/-timérs couldn't even touch. 
We can take more equipment. and stay longer,” 

The big profits today, be said, would come 
from interesting a large mining, compiny in 
jhe claim rather than from the gold a pros- 
pectoractually pans. Dave estimated his out- 
fit and summer's expenses would total $3,000. 

Some prospectors have learned 1 fly and 
purchased their own airplanes, ‘This move- 
ment gained impetus some time azo when a 
hush pilot flew a prospector into the wilderness 
in Jie, but was killed in a crash n few weeks 
Jater. He left no record of the prospectors 
locatiom, The deserted miner reached Fair- 
banks afoot in late October, a few days 
uhead of freezing wintry weather, 


Aloska Uses Planes as Taxis 


Tn Alaska airplanes are used as trains, 
buses. trucks, streetcars, and taxicabs. Weeks 
Field, on the erlye of the city, is bordered 
on one side by a row of busy hangars. Dozens 
of airplanes take off and land daily, 

Within 20 minutes I saw seven planes come 
in—a flying sportsman back from scouting 
caribou herds; a bush plane with three Indian 
passengers; a Navy transport from the Gov- 
vmnment oil project at Barrow; a missionary 
completing his first salo; a Pan American 
clipper from Seattle; another bush plane from 
Nome; ani a third from Anchorage, 

In the offices of Wien Alaska enllines 1 
mét Noe] Wien, one of the handful of old- 
time birsh pilots who phinecred Aliskn svia- 
tion in the early twenties. As late as 1941 
they flew ancient planes without radios, and 
general ithout weather forecusts, 

“Our Fairbanks landing field was a ball 
park in the early days,” Wien revalled.* “1 
had a Fokker with no brakes. [ had to touch 
ground snack on the edge of the field, then 
igzag todiow down and stop." 

Frank Pollack, wow in busin: 
another veteran of Alaska air lanes. “The 
hall park had no lights.’ he said, “Once, 
in pitch darkness, 1 took off across the feld. 
instead of down the ‘runway,’ and carried 
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a pine tree in my wheels to 11,000 feet 
before | cotild shake it off” 

Both Wien and Pollack have legged more 
than million miles flown in Alaska, Noel's 
rather, Sig, has flown 750,000 miles north 
vf the Arctic Circle, more than any other man, 
it is claimed. Jim Dodson, another old-timer, 
on iwo separate “mercy fights” has helped 
deliver Indian babies while flying his plate. 


Villages Rely on Bush Pilots 


Today multitengined planes, well equipped 
with safety devices, connect Fairbanks with 
Juneau io the southeast, Anchorage to the 
south, and Nome to the west. But dozens of 
isolated trading centers and fishing villages 
in the interlor depend on bush planes for 
practically all their supplies, 

One morning T tonk off on a typical bush 
Hight with Johnny Lynn, a young Alasku 
Aitlines pilot.  Qur single-engine Rellanca. 
was crammed with mail, packages, tiles, a 
keyof nailg, a truck tire, a baby’s high chair, 
a roll of linoletm, and crates of canner goods 

We droned over desolate reaches of tundra, 
then wild. undulating foothills streaked hy 
show gullies, At a small mining camp named 
Chicken, Johnny cased the Bellanca into a 
tiny rough clearing Fringed by trees. A teuck 
bounced onte the field tn receive the mitil 

The population of Chicken consists of 12 
or 15 gold miners and their families, The 
children, and many of the grownups, worship 
Johnny Lyon, Often. they hand! the youn 
pilot fists of things they need. Johnny fills 
the orders in Fairbanks, and delivers on his 
next trip. Muny old-timers refuse to go aloft 
uilless Johany is in the cockpit. 

At Jack Wade, another small mining camp, 
we landed on a thin strip of gravel beside a 
river, At Boundary, ote mile from the Cama- 
dian border, our “airport” was a mountain- 
side that sloped down for 300 feet, then 
sharply up. 

Tekeays s final stop was Exole, on the Yukon 
River. Here he drifted over the Yukon, lifted 
the Bellanca over a 30-foot embankment, and 
settled down on a former Army patade ground. 
At each stop frontier Alaskans crowded about, 
eager for mall and news of Outside, 

Most of the supplies which Fuirbanks dis. 
trilrutes through its vast hinterland are shipped 
from Seattle to Seward, then moved on the 
470-mile Alaska Railrowd. operated by the 
Department of the Interior (page $20), 

Fairbunks’s 40 Eskimos all work on the 
railroad. ‘They were brought from Burrow 
and Wainwright on the Arctic Deen to te- 
lieve a wartime manpower shortage. They 
live in their own colony of shacks near the 


Gold Lured Him to Pairbanks; Contentment Keeps Hin There 
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Busy Fairbanks Sets Alaska's: Pace 


railroad yards. T found their homes clean 
and comfortable 

Their leader, a pleasant 
Wilbur Tichaak, told me, “As long os we're 
treated docentty, we'll stay, We like it here,” 

With Wilbur T attended Sunday afternoon 
Eskimo services at the Presbyterian church, 
‘The young white minister paused after every 
two or three sentences for Wilbur to translate. 
Most of the men understand English, but 
some of the women do not. 

Fairhanks’s second artery to the coast, the 
37l-mile Richardson Highway. windls from 
Valdez through a breath-taking panorama of 
mouniain passes, canyons, Inkes, and swinrl- 
lands. Tt is a gravel road, passable between 
June and October {page 500). 

One hundred miles southeast of Fairbanks, 
the Richardson is touched hy the northern tip 
of the Alaska Highway." More and more 
tourists wre driving to Fairbanks from the 
States. Many bring trailers, 


Roadhouses Offer All Services 


T talked with a family of four which had 
just arrived from Seattle. They covered the 
3.000 miles in nine days. Their expenses 
were $213, including 381 fur gasoline and ofl 
$35 for rooms, and $50 for meals. 

The motorist can count on a “roadhouse" 
every 30 or 60 miles aleng the Richardson 
and Alaska Highways. In Alaska, roadhouses 
are informal combinations of hotel, restau- 
rant, and filling station. heir food is de- 
lieious, and their sleeping quarters clean, 

Most Fairbanks visiturs, however, still ar- 
rive by airplane from Seattle or by steamship 
to Seward and the Alaska Railrosd to Fair- 
banks. ‘The housing situation is extremely 
tight, and so fur Fairbinks’s tourist trade is 
helow prewar levels. 

In py hotel lobby, T was intreduced to 
Bobby Sheldon, who nuide the first automobile 
drive from Fairbanks to Valdez, in 1913. 

“There was only 4 horse trail to follew,” 
he recoiled. “But my Model T Ford then 
made the 371 miles in 54 hours. The mul 
was up td the hubcaps much of the way.” 

One of my most stimulating evenings in 
Fairbanks was spent with Donald MacDonali, 
a Veteran Alaska engineer who helped plan 
the Aluwska Highway. Mr. MacDonald's. 
dream bus heen a railroad or highway tunnel 
plunging under the 55-ofle-wide Bering Strait 
to-connect Russia and Ame 

Through the heart of Fairbanks witds the 
Chena Riv A few miles downstreum its 
waters pour into the Tanana River, a major 
tributary af the mighty Yukon. 

Churning, stern-wheelets, some patterned 


ocky elder nacued 
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directly ufter histurie Mississippi River boats, 
still curry passengers and freight to isolated 
trading centers along the Yukon (page 517). 

I visited the Elaine G, o small stern 
wheeler which delivers freight on barges from 
Fairtunks to interior ports, ‘Tied to the banks 
of the Chena near downtown Fairhanks, she 
looked much like a hwe-story houseboat, 

Women were scrubbing her decks and chil- 
dren romped on the stairways Men were 
loading heavy wooden crates onto the two 
long, low-slung: river barges, 

“Elsine pushes the barges,” explained 
“Doc” Gordon, captain and owner. “We 
have better control than if we tried to tow 
them around shurp bends.” 

Each of the 110-foot barges drew three 
feet of water and had a freight capacity of 
150 tons, They are heavily loaded when 
Elaine shoves off for her six-months’ rin up 
and down the Yukon, Sons and sons-in-law 
are Doc's crew, ‘The whole family goes alan, 

Another use for the Chena ‘River is log 
drives, Dwring the winter logging crews 
slash white spruce put of the Chena Valley 
for 100 miles upstream. 

The drive begins when spring breaks, For 
six to eight weeks crews armed with pikes 
and dynamite battle jums all the way to the 
mill fn Fairhonks. An average drive consists 
of from 10,000 te 20,000 logs, 

Despite railroad. trucks, and airplanes, 
Alaska still leans heavily on the dog team. 
Hundreds of trappers and traders in the 
Interior have three or four dogs chained mear 
their isolated cabins. During the winter 
they hit the long, twisting trails to cover 
their ttap lines or visit trading centers. 

Many Sell Use Dog Teams 

Jeff Studdert, a veteran dog-team man, has 
akennel on the outskirts of Fairbanks, There 
he boards sled! dogs during the summer, They 
greeted me with a puindemonium of barking 
and howling. - 

Alaskan Malemutes weigh £0 to 85 pounds. 
A good sled dog can pull nearly 160 pounds 
for 10 to 12 hours a day- 

To keep bis own dogs in physical trim in 
midsummer, Mr, Studdert harnesses the 
felim ta truck. Panting and lurching, the 
powerful Malemutes pull the truck, in second 
gear, thiouth the streets of Fairbanks, 

One of Maska’s greatest dog-team drivers, 
gels 3 pala, Breeted me with an armiul 
a uirming white ies al his cottage 
jie Maltin ‘ 

*See, in the Nariosan Grouware 
*Maskan Highway an Enginerring Epiy 
Rainey, February, 1943. 
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Nonvegian, wis centers, the ‘Tanana devoted largely to 
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‘Truck Farming in Tanana Valley 
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Top of the World 


The National Geographic Society's New Map of Northlands 


new Natinnal Geographic Society: 

map, Top of the World, covers one- 

sixth of the carth’s surface, but by 

far the greuter part of the world’s industry, 

commerce, and military power [s encompassed 
within its borders.* 

The 1,850,000 member-families of The 
Society who receive the new map with this 
issue of their Nationar Gencrartic Maca- 
zose will find it a useful complement to the 
large new map in enlers of Europe and the 
Near East that they received with their June, 
1949, number_ 

‘Drawn on a scale wf 1:14,900,000, or 221 
niles to the inch, it bears 5.057 place names 
and gives complete qoverage of an ‘area usually 
found only on two maps, ane of Canada and 
the other of the Soviet Union 

Here, on a shect 2834 by 2944 inches, is 
unfoldet the entire picture of the important 
notthlands, drawn from the newest available 
data, 

The tremendous amount of mapping in the 
far north since World War 11 is reflected in 
‘The Sockety’s new map by much more detail 
in shore Lines and shay 

‘As navigation of aircraft in the Arctic is 

admittedly difficult, the accurate delineation 
of coastline is an important aid to pilots, 
* The E. S. Air Force mapping progren has 
added much to our detailed knowledge of 
Alaska. Canada has made great strides in 
the extreme Arctic regions, 

Among the Canadian Arctle islands, Vic- 
toria has become two islands through the 
discovery of a strait which cuts off what for- 
merly was mapped as its northeast peninsula, 
Bunks Island's shore fine shows extensive 
alteration. 

In the Parry Tslands, Borden has become 
wwins, and what formerly was called Isachsen 
Island has been found to be a peninsula of 
Fllef Ringnes Island. Bathurst Island hus 
turned out to be an archipelago, 

Most spectacular are the lirge new islands 
shown In Fost Basin to the west of Baffin 
Yslond, one of which has been named Prince 
(Charles after Great Britain's infant Prince. 
Thev lie north of the Foxe Peninsula, which 
was explored and accurately mapped in the 
early 1930's, 

The National Geographic Society first 
showed this change on {ts 1934 Canada map 
and has added on several later maps other 
details of the area as they became known. 
Some charts dated 1949 still show the old 
conception of the short, stubly Foxe Tendn- 
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sula; and of an eastern shore for Hudson Bay, 
iso some 15. years out-of-date 


Flights over North Pole Now Gomrnonplace 
Flights over the ysis Pole are common. 
place now for the U. Air Force. Never 
a dine passes without 4 polar flight by a 
weither-observation of training planet 

In less than a year and a half one Arctic 
Teconnaiscance squadron flew over the geo: 
graphic North Pole a hundred times, [ts in- 
vestigations included study af the extremely 
complicated northern magnetic area, The new 
map shows the north riagnetie pole as the 
center of this area at 73° N., 100° W., on 
Prince of Wales Tland. 

This unit, the 72nd Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron, U.S. Air Force, learned walualyle lessons 
in Arctic aerial navigation and in global flight. 

Flying over large glacial areas former 
marked ‘unexplored’ on navigation maps, its 
planes tested cold-weather equipment and 
undertook: to establish safe procedures for 
year-round Arctic fights, The squadron ex- 
ceeded 5,000 hours of fying time and traveled 
a rl niles, 

“Flying. over the Pole isn't so easy as fly- 
ing from Washington to San Francisco,” one 
Army flyer pointed out, “It is dreary and 
unexciting. work, bat no more difficult than 
other fying nerth of the Aretic Circle.” 

The squadron met with many flying oddities 
in the far north, Although the average mis- 
sion was of 20 hours’ duration, in summer it 
was carted out in continuous daylight, and 
tn winter in continugus darkness, 

Temperatures at a $,000-foot altitude fre- 
quently were registered at 90° Fahrenheit 
higher than these on the frezen ground. In 
winter it wos warmer over the North Pole 
than at the squadron's base, Ludd Air Force 
Base, Fairbanks, Alaska, In winter sl 
were clear, with no thunderstorms ane line 
icing. In summer shies always were cloudy, 

* Members muy obtain piditional copier of the 
Top of tbe World map (and, of all standard payre 
published hy The Society) tiv weiting 10 the National 
Geogmphic Soriety. Washington 6, D.C, Prices. in 
United States and Possessions, S0¢ on papers $1 on 
linen, Endex, . Outside United Statics and fusse- 
sions, 73¢ on pauper; $125 om Tien; Indes, 306, All 
remittances payable im U, 5. funt Postage prepaid 
+ Published us eupplements to the Narmowat Gi 

lanacwce in June, M47, and December, 1 


4 Sex, a the Nariosan Grookarnie Multis. 
“Arctic ax an Alr Koute of the Future,” ty Wily} 
mi Stoianseon, August, 1222, anid “Fizst Hlurht to the 
North Pol by Lt. Comdr, ‘Richard Evelyn. Byrd, 
September, ele 
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To February and March of this year a six- 
engined Consolidated Vultee Baa, world's 
largest bomber, was tested in Arctic flying. 
At about the same time the United States 
Air Force wis testing radio-controlled berms 
near Fairbanks. 

Last autumn and winter » five-plane squad- 
ron of Boeing B-50's, first of thelr kind ever 
tried out in Alaska, spent four and a half 
months i Arete flying. 


Trained to Survive Rigid Arctic 


‘This winter, for its third. season, the U.S, 
Air Foree's Arctic Indoctrinatinn Schoal at 
Marks Air Force Tase, Nome, Alaska, will 
teuch flying officers and enlister) men the tech- 
niques of survival tmder rigid Arctic condi- 
tions, Sixty -studenis take the one-week 
course at one time. More than 1,000 were 
trained last winter. 

Neweomers to the Arctic learn bow to build 
ieehouses, kill seals anid temave their mutrl- 
tious livers und drive dog sleds: how to recog- 
mize aufe und unsafe shelter sites in frozen 
wilderness; how to make fish trys and to 
dress and smoke game; and how to tan skin 
and make sitin und leather rope, 

Ther ore taught glso how to distinguish 
poisonous plants such as the water hemlock, 
oF the parsnip and carrot family, and three 
Varievies of poisonous mushrooms from edible 
growths: how to operate standard signaling 
devices like mitrors, smoke sisnale vefleeters, 
and rockets under Arctic conditions: an) how 
te estiblish a position in barren wasteland by 
sun shadew, duration of day, the magnetic 
compass. ame the stirs, 

They learn that not Arctic told alone, but 
also wind chill makes the north a savage lane, 
A wind of only 10 miles an four at a tem- 
perature of 40° helow zero, Fahrenheit, can 
freeze expose] human tisste in one minute, 

Increased knowledge of Arctic flying has 
permitted two thrilling rescues from the 
Greenland ieecap in recent years. In Fels 
runry, 1947, the Arce: Bird; a B-29, was forced 
down in remote Daugaard-Jengens Land, Lt. 
Tobby Joe Cavenar. fying from Westover Air 
Force Base, Massachtsetts, landed beside the 
wrecker plane mi safely removed the eleven 
strandod members af its crew, 

A-C-38 transport plane went down on the 
ikecap near Narsarssuak In December, 1948, 
Lr Col Emil Beaudry flew in to rescue the 
12 airmen, 


Canada und U, 8. Operate 150 Aretic 
Weather Outposts 


Both rescue planes were C47's, equipped 
with skis and Jato nocket propulsion units, 


In faroorthern Canada, in general north of 
the 73th parallel, the Canadian Government's 
Departaient of Transport amd the U.S. 
Weather Bureau now jointly opernte four 
weather stations, with personnel divided 
equally between the two countries. These 
stations are located at Resolute Bay on Com- 
wallis Island, 41 Tsachsen Peninsula on Ellef 
Ringnes Island, on Eureka Sound, and at 
Mould Bay on Prince Patrick Island. A 
fifth, Alert. is planned) near Cape Sheri 
on Ellesmere Yshund_ 

Officers in charge are Canadians and their 
first assistants are from the United States, 
The lam where the stations ute located, ull 
the buildings, and airplane runways for each 
are owned by Canada. Technical eeuipment 
is supplied hy the United States, 

The U.S, Air Force supplies all these sta- 
tions with rations, blankets, and other muie- 
tinal by air, and removes members of the staff 
who become ill and need hospitalization, 
Several appendectomy casus have been rushed 
out of the far north to hospitals, 

Porsannel live chiefly in Quanset huts 
Neither the United States nor Cunada has 
experienced any difficulty in obtaining an 
ample supply of volunteers to mim these 
frigid outposts, Women are not Included, 
sitce there are no facilities for them. 

Mainly for its own purposes, the U.S, Air 
Force also operates meteorplogical “stations 
such as those at Stephenville, Gander, Goose 
Bay, and Nursarssuak, 

South of the 731h parallel im Canada the 
Canadians (nan many stations of their own, 
and the United States has stations in Alaska. 
In all, there are some 150 weather outposts 
fn the American Arete 

‘Texas northers ond Middle West cold 
ing, the result of 

4 air whieh descend 
in vast sweeps from the North Polar region. 
‘The conilict between these cold ait currents 
apd warm, moist air from the equatorial belt 
produces most of our major changes in 
weather, Thus accurate information from 
the points where weather briginutes not only 
is valuable to our armed forces. but is of 
weteme importance to a Middle West fariver 
or on Alberta wheat rancher. 

It is also important to everyone who fies: 
As uf July 1, 1049, there were 6443 airports 
in the United Stites, exclusive of flying fields 
inaintained for personal use. 

Denmark has tken over most of the 
weather stations established by the Uwited 
States in Greenland during the war. It has 
enlarged and improved them and now makes 
Their observations available to the United 
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States." The Danes also ore conducting a 
scleotific expedition in Peary Land, at the 
northernmost tip of Greenland, 

For many years Americans have sing of 
Greenland's mountains, but aside from 
thoée lying immediately adjacent to Its shore 
Hine, no one has seen them, Lf such there be, 
they are covered by the Greenland icecap, 

A French polar expedition led by Paul 
Victor has just completed its serond summer 
in Greenland in an attempt, among other in- 
vestigations, to determine the shapes and 
sizes of some of that huge island's hills and 
valleys by using sonic devices to penetrate 
the icecap. 


Alaska and Canuda Hold Immense 
Natural Resources 


Both Alaska and northern Canadu are rich 

storehouses of valuable minerals. 
Aluska has wielded about two-thirds of o 
hillion dollars in gold and another one-fourth 
billion in other metals, including copper, silver, 
platinum, tuagsten, lead, and tin, since ite 
purchase by the United States in 1867, Mines 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territaries pro- 
duce some two to three million dollars in 
minerals: annually. 

Port Radium at Grent Bear Lake is one 
of the world’s greatest known sources of randio- 
active minerals, but the actwal rate of pro- 
duction is a security secret 

Port Radium is connecte) to shipping on 
the Mackenaie River liy water through Great 
Bear Luke and River, with a short truck road 
link near Fort Norman. 

At Yellowknife 19 the south, an Great Slave 
newly discovered gold fielel is now a 
rich producer, Supplies for these two mining 
areas of the far north are handled largely by 
air. 

Canada has completed a road porth from 
the railroad (it Grimshaw to reach Great Slave 
Lake ot Hay River. Winter tractor trails 
cunstitute the principal overland supply tines, 

il is produced und refined at Norman 
Wells ta supply the needs of the mines and 
Total transportati ‘This oil field is the 
source of the much-disputed wartime Canol 
pipe line built to supply off to the Alaska 
Highway. 

The oi) derives from an ancient coral reef 
similar to those being discovered in central 
Alberta, Tt is now believed that a series of 
these oil-producing formations may be found 
in the valleys east of the Rocky Mountains, 
all the way north from Turner Valley, south 
of Calgary, w the Arctic Ocean. The new 
discovery at Leduc, near Edmonton, has fare 
ther strengthened this hope, 


The National Geographic Magazine 


Tn the Colville River district af Arctic 
Alaska lies the 37,000-square-mile Naval Oil 
Reserve No, 4. Since 1944 this ana has been 
extensively explorod for ofl, Last July the 
Navy announced (hat discoveries had indi- 
cited reserves far more widespread than ex- 
pected. 

Natural gas deposits, tests indicate, may 
be in commercial quantity. A well drilled 
six miles south of Point Barrow will meet all 
fuel requirements for heating and cooking at 
Navy installations there 

Five deep wells have been dug and three 
others are being drilled, All except one have 
produced “shows'’ of oil and gas, the Navy 
announced. 


Untapped Mineral Resources 


The new map shows one of the most im- 
portant New World northern discoveries, in 
the Burnt Creek area along the Labrador 
Quebec boundary. Exploration here by the 
Labrador Mining ant Exploration Company 
Limited, which has rights over a tract of 
24.000 square miles. has disclosed an enor 
mous quantity of high-grade iron ore 

However, before this ore can be marketed, 
it will be necessary (o build 360 miles‘of new 
railway from Seven Islands, St. Lawrence 
River port, to the field. 

A complete city and a large hydroclectric 
plant must be built. Even. then, if this ore 
is to reach the mille of Pittsburgh and the 
areat Lakes area, a St. Lawrence ship canal 
likely would be necessary. 

Another giant mining project is under way 
to the sonth, near the Gulf » Lawrence, 

Near Lake Allard, 20 miles north of Havre 
St, Pierre, ground was broken list spring for 
whal may prove to be one of the world’s 
largest hivh-grade deposits of titanium. Par- 


merly a near-monopaly of India, timmnium is 
a 


component of high-grade alloys and also 
elds pigments for paints. 

A 27-mile ‘toa: must be built 10 bring 
the ore to the docks at Havre St. Pierre, The 
ore will be refined ata mew electric smelting 
plant to be erected at Sorel, Queer, 


See "Milctanes in My Arctic Journeys,” by 
Willic Rinuteen, pare $43. 
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Huge mineral areas remain untouched in 
hoth Alaska and Canada. As mote easily 
obtainable supplies in the United States. and 
southern Canada are used up, these northern 
lands will undoubtedty be developed more and 
more fully, The area now is a “cold storage 
house” for future industrial materials. 

Mining, fishing, and military service take 
citizens of the United States to the Arctic, 
but growth there of a stable civilian popula- 
tion is alow. 

Tn all of Alaska, Yukon, und the Northwest 
‘Territories the population numbers probably 
110,000, Most of the inhabitants are Indians 
and Eskimo. Only a fraction of the few 
white residents plan to make their permanent 
homes in the northtands. 

Across the polar sea from the North Amer- 
fean Arctic stretches the vast exparse of the 
Eutasian northlands. Between the twp lies 
tiny Iceland, which stands as a model, deman- 
trating what men can do at the Arctic Circle." 
With few natural resources, its energetic 
people haye turned the little country into a 
modern nation with goded rowds, modern in- 
dustry, ancl a sound financial position. Tce 
lund became a sovereign state in 1¢49_ 

This spirit ulso is to be found in Norway, 
Immediately after German capitulation in 
1945, determined people returned to their 
ruined homeland in farsnortherm Norway and 
began to rebuild, Largely because of their 
own efforts, the country hus now been greatly 
rehabilitated? 

Norway is pushing a new railway line into 
the far north. Construetian has reached the 
Arctic Circle and is continuing to the port of 
Hody. ‘The Swedish railway ¢ystem reaches 
Narvik, Norway, shipping p for Swedish 
iron ore from the Kiruna region. 


Soviet Activity in Northland 


In Soviet Russia the new push to the north 
has reached great momentum. 

Tn contrast to the Northwest Passage, which 
has been navigated in its entirety only three 
times, the Northeast Passage has become. a 
busy shipping route in summer, 

After some three centuries of intermittent 
attempts. Baron Nils Adolf Erik Norden- 
skidld effected the Northeast Passage in L378- 
79. This feat, like Amundsen's Northwest 
Passage, remained a signal accomplishment 
for many years. 

In 1932 the Soviet scientist-sailor, Otto 
Schmidt, plloted the icebreaker Sidirahow 
through the Northeast Passage from Afch- 
angel 10 Bering Strait in two months and 
four days, This feat resulted in the estab- 
lishment, bya decree of December 17, 1932, 
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of the Central Administration of the North- 
ern Sea Route. This agency has been the 
chief force in Soviet Arctic development. 

Weather stations, numerous enough to make 
reliable weather reports and predictions over 
the whole Arctic route, have developed a toch- 
nique of predicting moyement of the Arctic 
ice far in advance. 

During World War IL reports on Arctic 
weather were exchanged by the United States 
and Soviet Russia. This exchunge has been 
continued ever since, 

The new map shows how the Pechora, Ob, 
Yenisei, Lena, Indigirka, and Kolyma. all 
among the world’s big rivers, empty into the 
Arctic Ocean. With thelr tributaries they 
afford many arteries which lead it from the 
main Arctic ship route and penetrate deeply 
into the vast interior 

In summer products from mine, forest, 
and field ure shipped owt and supplies for 
the muiny interior centers are brought in In 
winter the thick ice converts these rivers into 
natweal highways for tractor traing and other 
ice-traveling vehicles. 

At the mouth of each of these rivers an 
impertant town has grown up. New towns 
in the interior indicate newly opened mines, 
suemills, or other industrial centers, many 
of which have receiver government supplies of 
forced labor. Mast of them, as shown by the 
new map, bear names strange th most Ameri- 
cane—Sredne Kolvmsk, Tiksi, Verkhoyansk, 
Magadan, Elgen Ugol, Seimchan, Aldan, and 
Vilyuisk, for example, 

Murmansk, most northern of all the world’s 
large seaports, ha probably well over 100,000 
population. Served by the railway built in 
World War I, this port was the most impor- 
tant inlet for the vast Lend-Lease shipments 
of World War LU fram the United States and 
other allies, Murmansk and the railway: are 
outlets for big new mining developments on 
the Kolu Peninsula (Kolskt Polnostrov), 

Kirovsk and Kandalaksha have both grown 
into large mining. towns. Rirovsl is the center 
of the rich Khibiny district, which produces 
copper, nickel, iron, and many ether minerals. 
The world's largest known concentrations af 
apatite and nepheline He here. 

“See, in_the Naviniie Groonirae Matern 
“American Soldier in Reykjavik,” by Cpl, Luther S41. 
Chovan, November, V4; “Ancient Ieclund, New 
Pawn of War" 24 ills, July, 1941; Walking Tour 
Accnss Iecland," by Isobel Wylie Hutchison, April, 

9 
' tee, in_ the Narioxat Goonnareac Mavacie; 
“Norway Cracks Her Mountain Shell," ly Sydney 
(Clark, Aurnst: 1048) “Norway, an Active 4 
Wilhelrn. Morgensticrne, March, 1943; “Norway, 
tan af Sin Reality,” by Alfmd Peaice Livsaiis, 
ily, 19 
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‘The warmth of the Gulf Stream makes 
Murmansk the only i TF 
except those on the Blac 
an important lumber port which les five 
degrees farther south, is icebound jn winter. 
The railway connection between Archangel 
and the Murmansk. line was built during 
World War. I, 

‘The new railway from Kotlas to Vorkuta, 
another World War I project, taps the oil 
fields at Ukhta, where radium mines are te- 
ported, and the coal fields at Vorkwta, north 
of the Arctic Circle. 

Vorkuta. is believed to have 30,000 inhab- 
jtants, and Ukhta (not to be confused with 
Ukhta in Karelo-Finnish 5.5.R.) about 40> 
00, 

Tgarka, on the Yenisei, has become a big 
timber center, with a population of more than 
25,000, The mining center of Norilsk, about 
30,000, is connected with the part of Dudinks 
yy a railroad, the world’s northernmost, 
opened in 1938. 

Since the beginning of World War TI in- 
mumerable conflicting reports on the status of 
the H. A, M,, Baikal Amur Magistral, the 
second tran<-Siberian railway, hove arisen. 
The most recent Russian transportation map 
shows a bit of construction from Taishet to 
Bratsk. 

The other-end, from Komsomolsk to Sovet- 
skaya Gavan, and fram Kemsomolsk to the 
old trans-Siberian line near Khabarovsk, is 
well established, 

This new trunk line is scheduled to run 
from Kuibyshey in European Russi tu Mag- 
nitogorsk, Akmolinsk, Pavlodar, Barnaul, Sta- 
linsk. Ahwkan, and Taishet. 

In the far east, gold mining on the Kolyma 
River has led ‘to the establishment of new 
towns and the rapidly growing port of Mag- 
dan on the Sea of Okhotsk. The new high- 
way shown on the map connects the gold 
fields with the port. 

This region between the Lena and Kolyma 
Rivers is known as the cold pole of the 
Northern Hemisphere; vet at Verkhoyansk, 
where the Llemperature sometimes goes 19 90" 
F. below zero, wheat and vegetables grow to 
tnaturity. Some melons are raised. 

Most of the old Russian Enypire is com 
tained in the Russitn Soviet Federwted So- 
cialist Republic, which is one of the sixteen 
constiuent republics ef Soviet Russia, 

Table of Airline Distances: 

The R.S.FS.R. is divided into six terri- 

turiés, 47 regions, six atiLonomous. regions, 


and twelve autonomous republics. The auton- 
emous republics are: Bashkir, Buryat Mon- 
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gol, Chuvash, Dagestan, Kabardino Balkar, 
Komi, Mari, Mordov, North Osetian. Tatar, 
Udmurt, Yakutek 


ys in statute miles be- 
tween 18 important points in North America 
and 20 in Eurasia are shown in a_table 
especially computed for the Top of the World 
map. 

Comparison of these figures shows, for ex- 
ample, that Washington, D. C., and Seatile 
are virtually the same distance, about 4,200 
miles. from Murmansk, Russia, Within this 
range from Murmiunsk lies our greatest con- 
centration of population and industry, extend- 
ing from the northwest Pacific coast through 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, New York, and the whole of 
northeastern United States. 

Tn contrast, conventional shipping distance 
by land and sea from Seattle to Murmansk, 
including the crossing of the T'acifie and 
Siberia, measures same 11,000 miles.’ There 
is less disparity in shipping distance from 
New York to Murmansk, because the ship 
routes closely follow the great-circle route 
and are only about 400 miles longer than the 
shortest air route, 

‘The shortest qoutes from Winnipeg to 
Igarka or from Fairbanks to Murmansk and 
Leningrad lie alist exactly over the North 
Pole, 

In the Eastern Hemisphere the borders of 
the new map extend irom Tokyo in Japan 
to fstantul in Turkey and through central 
Europe to the Brittany peninsula, Northern 
Japan, most of the U. $23. R. from Vladivos- 
tok to the Caucasus, and all of northern 
Europe from Bucharest to Brest fall within 
these lines, 

The new Russian industrial concentrations 
In the far east along the Amur, in the Luke 
Baikal region and the Kusnetsk Basin, in 
the Urals, and in the Arctic Nttoral are ac- 
curately mapped, 

Tn both hemispheres the far-northern 
reaches, where East and West so nearly meet, 
dre of particular interest. Uatll recently men 
have usually thought of their mew frontiers 
as lying either to the east or west. Special 
polar charts have been made, but their main 
appeal was to a limited group of explorers 
and geouraphers. 

The National Geographic Society's new 
map graphically portrays for the layman the 
reasgns for the newly heightened interest in 
this area of the world. 

Today East and West are largely developed. 
The modern pioneer secks his wilderness to 
the north or south. The frigid northlands 
gradually are yielding their secrets to. man, 
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Milestones in My Arctic Journeys 


By Witiie Ksutsen 


HAD JUST come back to Boston from 
one of my Arctic tips when a casual 
aequaintance invited me to dine, 

Qn my dinner pinte, with other delicacies, 
was a yellow-green mound of wax beans, 1 
lifted a forkful of the vegetable to my mouth, 
Without thinking, | mumbled half-alouwd: 

“Mmmn-mm! Tastes just like seaweed,” 

My host arrested his knife, hatfway through 
a stice of beef, and glired at me. 

“What did you siv, Mr. Rmuitseh?” 
tone was icy as a Greenland glacier. 

Confusion flushed my face, for 1 knew 
he was offended. 

Following the maxim thot the best dofense 
strong atiaek, T boldly repeated in a firm 
ce 


His 


suid thest beasts taste just like seaweed.’ 
That's what 1 thought you said."’ 

Conversation lagged for the rest of the meal, 

Actually, my remark bad been a conypli- 
ment. [ like raw seaweed very much, and 
hot just becwuse it's “good for me.” Tt is 
perhaps the beat antiscurvy food that's widely 
available in the Arctic, 

Svaweed is to me just a3 palatable as—well, 
as wax beans! 

Ags the saying goes, “It all depends on the 
paint of view.” I've found there's nothing 
that broadens the point of view so much as 
12 years in the Arctic, 


New Weather Posts Stud the Narth 

Last veur Twas executive officer, a civilian 
post, at ote of the now Canadian-United States 
weather stations that stud the Arctic islinds 
of Canada. 

My location was Prince Patrick Islind, in 
latitude 76° 30° N. Prince Patrick is moxt= 
to-most-westerly of the huge chanks of land 
composing the Arctic archipelago af North 
America, 

Like stones in a stream, those ishinds cause 
swirls and eddies in the icejamme ocean 
currents which ebb und flow between Effin 
Hay and the-Arctic Ocean, 

Never before has attention heen so sharply 
focused om the air and sea frontiers of the 
cireumpolar “land crown’ * There Eurasia. 
and North America face each wther meross 
icelocked seas. Wnril recently the rigors of 
those wastes have held at a distance all but ex- 
Plorers, atlvunturers, and a few Daniel Boones 
of science. 

My assignment 1 Prince Patrick Island 
was only the most recent milestone on the 
long, Jong trail of my 12 years in the far 


north. T hope that when T come to the end 
of that trail, (Il look back on that experience 
as one of my earlier Arctic adventures! 

‘That wish reveals my plight: T am hope- 
lessty—and happily—caught in the siren tolls 
of the North. 

The Arctic is tremendous. Su far, men 
have made no more impression on it than 
would a mouse nibbling at a whale, One 
still can travel a thousand miles in the far 
north tind never see a trace of human activity. 


New Island, Nearly as Bid os Connecticut 

An island 4,100 square miles in aren 
{nearly as big as Connecticut) was discovered 
just last year (1948)! Prince Charles Island 
was found, hot In temote high latitudes, but 
in Foxe Basin, just north of Hudson Bay. 

Yet in this “hackward," almost unpeopled 
Arctic, I've sat with tawny Indiins, just off the 
trap lines, on swivel chairs in an Army post 
exchange. We were dtinking Cokes and sodas, 
not black tea or hot deer fat. 

Retween the Arctic Circle and the North 
Pole jeering “cat skinners huve cluttered 
past me, as | thrust along on skis, in vehicles 
ranging from huge tractors to nimble snow- 
mobiles, 

Ive watched Eskimo in Baffin Island shuf- 
Ming comtentediy around a juke box, ‘They 
had no trouble keeping time to music written 
to tempt terpsichorean talent in Hellywood 
and Harlem, not in snowy wastes north of the 
Arctic Circle. Between damices they ate pop. 
corn and ice cream, 

In my wildest boyhood dreams T would 
never have tolerated the thought that one day 
1 would do military duty in the North as 
“Officer in Charge of Pigs’! 

A Norwegian Bara in Brooklyn 

To bear me-talk—in accents of the Hansens, 
Olsens, and Nilsens—you'd never guess 1 was 
born in Brooklyn. But 1 was. within a har- 
poan’s throw of Prospect Park, Both my 
parents wete Norwegians (page 544). 

When Twas a year-and-a-half old, nity 
mother took me back to her home in Tromss, 
torth of the Arctic Circle, That's where T 
spent half my young life, among the ffords, 
tundra, and stark mountains of Europe's attic, 

My earliest travel experiences were among 
the colorfully clad nomad Lapps. Asa boy 
1 visited their summer camps near Troma. 

Tn £932 | made a summer crossing of Lap- 
land from the Norwegian coast, through Finn- 

# See "Topol the Workt,” page 33. 
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In Subzero Gold the Author Thinned Paints with Gasoline 


Willie Knutsen sturies hig ship, Quen, froxen inal 
Greenland (pase 349). It t March 
found Gathinned paint separated bn 
land come kis enat of reindeer skin; hia 
A Norwogian fuir-Lned seaber's tapi hetipa lide 


ny pearls 
sh shi 


ish Lupland, and into Swedish Lapland.* 

The clouds of mosquitoes and bhick ilies 
(immed the sun like smoke from a forest fire. 
There were two of us, a Swedish student and 
1, We were frequently up to our waists in. 
the swampy tundra ind had to wade a Inn 
dred streams. 

On my return from this trek I developed a 
bot case of bronchitis, The doctor said I'd 
be wise Ip give up wilderness travel and 
settle for a white-collar Job. 

T hope he reads this! 

My Jove of the outdoors and of the tow 
seli-reliant people who live at civilization 
fringe translater itself into a desire to paint 
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on 
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and carve those folk in 
their life's setting. 

Tt was not lor be- 
fore T found myself in 
nhat paradise of Aretic 
artists (reams—Green- 
land 

At the beginning of 
my Lapland trip Thad 
met Count Gaston Mi- 
card, He was setting 
oul On B slither tip 
fo ice-capped Green- 
land, the world’s largest 
island, belonging to 
Denmark. 

“Would You Like To 


Go to Greenland?’ 


Willie,” Ie id, 
“T'm going lo make a 
winter trip to Green 
land one of these years. 
Would you like to go? 

1 swallowed hard and 
said, Wes, sir! Td do 
anything to get there." 

In 1936, when T wos 
24 and an art student 
in Durham University, 
‘England, | saw a news- 
paper Story announc- 
ing the imminent (de 
parture of Count M 
card on a yeur-long &: 


Pedition to porthen: 
i Greenland. 
Hijnst I [ wrote to him at 


once, reminding him of 
i ¥ our conversation four 
ine at Loch Fyne, = 

Tee nee years earlier, Could 
Fiom Tap he a good man on 
the trip? 

A woek later T had 
to return to Oslo, Nor- 
way. 1 found a job in an architect's office: 
On a Monday morning | reported for work. 
fwe. tinutes after T sat down at my desk o 
telegram was handed to me. 

Come immediately.” Signed: “Mirurd,” 
‘The wire camé from Troms 

\ week later, architecture forgotten, 1 was 
at Micard de as ¥ edd out of Tress 
headed for northeast Gi a 

Our vessel was Sir nest Shackleton’s 
Qwest; Count Micard had chartered jt from 


ast 


canwas 


Tce, in the Natwxan Guo 
“Nomads of Aretic Lapland." by Chyde No. 
vember, 1069; and “Laplamt’s Reinilelr Raundsp" 
14 color photographs by Giiran Aleard, July, 1949. 
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Milestones in My Arctic 
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out for amoring’s sketching in the hills back danced around him, Distracted by the dog 
of Cape Stosch. A small hetd of musk oxen the musk ox forgot me. 1 cleared my jammed 
was grazing on the plain at the foot of jhe  riflé, stepped up ch to avoid any chance of 
mountains, hitting Labb, and fired into the beast’s ear, 
Having lots of meat, we weren't interested Labb was framtic with delight. He dashed 


in hunting, A lone bull on outpost guard back and forth between the n musk ox 

stood motionless, as if cut in granite and his master, growling at the animal and 
We climbed a mile or so to the top of jumping up on ace. 

smell plateau. On my drawing block I started “Labb, my life!" 1 

w sketch in the bald rs of snow-patched gave the dog a mi; 


a | snoozed. at my sid The a We followed 
Suddenly T heard the clatter of hoofs be- her tracks back over the brink of the hill 
hind me. Wheeling about, I saw a musk ox Part way down tbe 
arging head down, The animal's heavy turned from the big ot 
late-brown hair quivered with ea It was cle 
‘ide. Labb and 
the youngster s 
and sent it off back down to the herd. 
ed my crayon, she rus up to the plate 
swept up my rifle, and ack the destroy the en 
lide to cock it, In my ir 1 haste the her calf (page 
jammed in the chamber! A year li 
sense told Labb that t Alwii 


sippened 
the mother ha 
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ameth oe wrong. Anyway, reve ox. He was with the Danish ex mound 

ing his timid character, he flew to mect the Count Eigil Knuth. © told, him about the 

oncoming musk ox, barking like amad demon. incident narrated abowe, He just lnugherl 
‘s throat “Absurd!” he scormfull Ni 


ik his ox ever charged a man. 
attacker. Labl dreamed jt.” 
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Two days later Pedersen and Tanda few 
dogs came suddenly on «a small herd grazing 
in a prassy swale. When danger threatens 
(usually attacking wolves). musk oxen ofdi- 
nurily form a tight defensive ring, rumps 
together and massive heads with heavy horns 
lowered outward toward the enemy, 

On this occasion the animals were strung 
out feeding. Pedersen clapped his hunds, ex- 
pecting the sherp cracks to scatter thtm 
from our trail, But all nine fooled him and 
charged us instead! 

TH never forget the look of bewilderment 
on Pedersen’s face. He was witnessing the 
upset of 4 principle as imeontrovertible to him 
ws the rising arid setting of the sun. 

‘Quickly recovering from his shock, Peder- 
sen joined me in cutting the dogs loose frum 
their lines, “The bare-fanged conines stopped 
the galloping musk oxen, Instinctively they 
went inte their protective footlull-huddle-fn- 
reverse. 


Dog Friendship Is Precious 


The importance of dogs 4s companions in 
the North can't be exaggerated. Many a 
traveler who would surely have gone out of 
his mind with loneliness has found comfort 
and fellowship in his dogs. 

Good dogs always ate alert in an emergency, 

Gerhard Antensen was the most famous 
trapper in all northeast Greenland. The 
Scandinavian hunters knew him as the “King 
of Revet" (Revet was the location of his main 
cabin}. 

Antonsen was marooned by a bad storm at 
a hut far up Tytoler Fjord. The wind raged 
that night and finally broke the door catch. 
The King pulled qut bis toledm (Norwegian 
sheath knife) and stabbed the blade into the 
door frame to hold the door until he could 
fashion 4 new turning catch, 

Antonsen found a piece of wood and sat 
down to the job. A mighty gust of wind 
struck the door like a sledge hammer. The 
knife was torn from the door frame and with 
diabolic aim flew across the room and pierced 
Antonsen's left eye. 

With = shriek the King came to his feet 
and pulled the offending weapon from his 
eve Blood poured down his cheek. 

But the worst thing was that he could not 
see even with the undamaged eye, In some 
strange sympathetic paralysis, the right eye 
was as blind as the kmife-split left one. 

Autonswen collected his nerves from the 
frightful shock. Early in the morning he 
piled his sled with blankets and furs, hitched 
wp his degs, Tay dewn on the sled, and told 
the faithTul animals to yo home. 
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Hours later he was detivered to his main 
eobin, where he fumbled around until he 
found his first-aid kit. He dressed the wound 
and resigned himself to waiting for belp, He 
still was totally blind, 

The King had mad an arrangement with 
the Danish weather station at Eskimonats 
(Daneborg) to come looking for him if an 
unusually long interval passed since his last 
visit. Eskimo soon found the hutiter at Revet 
and took him to Eskimonws, 

Under competent care Antonsen regained 
sight in the wehurt eve, When he went home 
to Norway for further treatment, the doctor 
owas able to give him back limited use of jhis 
Teft_eye alsa. 

“You know,” the doctor told him, “if that 
accident had happened in the eity, with bac- 
teria and irritants in the air, 1 doubt that 
we could have saved ye ivht.” 

“Doctor,” Antonsen said, “if 1 hade’t hued 
the help of my (logs, T doubt that T would tie 
w@live today!” 

During that winter of 1936-37 Karl and 
T made three trips up Loch Fyne to where 
the Quest was ice-locked near the shore. 1 
used to wander over the hills with Count 
Micard, certainly one of the kindest and most 
considerate of leaders. 


Count Micurd Had Boen Everywhere 


Micard had been everywhere. He had a 
restless hunger to see far places, 

Moreover, Micard was a profound man, 
ve seen him sit for five hours at a time In one 
spot, just drinking in the moods and aspect 
wf the immense Greenland landscape, 

Like many out-of-the-ordinury men, Count 
Micare har eccentricities. Wherever he went, 
he carried a silk umbrella patterned with 
streaks and splotches like a World War IT 
jungle camouflage suit (page 546). 

For his trips behind the dog team he had 
the men make him a sled. with two armebairs, 
set back to hack in the middle, One faced 
forward, the other aft. When sun or storm 
beat too rudely in the Count’s face, he moved 
to the other chair and turned his back om the 
elements! (Page 548.) 

Many a Paris restaurant might have picked 
up tips from the food served on the Ques. 
Count Micard brought with him a Norwegian 
cook who had been specially trained in French 
dishes. 

Soufflées, mousses, and crépes suzettes made 
our mouths water, but were so taken for 
granted that no eyebrows lifted when they 
appeared om the table. Yet one of Count 
Micard’s fiworite dishes was raw polar-bear 
meat, ground up like hamburger, 
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In 1938-39 Count Micard and [returned 
to Greenland. We were covleaders of what 
we called the Notwegian-French Expedition 
to Northeast Greenland. 

Our ship was the Ringel (Rime Seat), 
renamed the En Avant (Forward) in recog. 
nition of Count Micarcl's-support (page 343), 
Th the summer of 1938 we sailed to the Green- 
land coast in the vicinity of Clavering Island. 
Then we turned north inside the pack Ice. 

This waz the region where the U.S. Coast 
Guard and Army played cat-and-mouse a few 
years later chiring World War TT with invading 
German weather observers, With the help of 
Danes of the Greenland Sledge Patrol, the 
American forces finally harried the lest of the 
Nazis out of the country in 1944.* 


Shelf Tee Forms Landing Stage 


‘To set up our main outpost. called Micardbu 
{Micard Hut), we sailed the £y Avant along 
the coast of Germania Land tn about lati- 
tude 77° Tying to the land-fist ice (the 
ine that stays locked to the shore, 
often for years), we unloaded tons of supplies 
and equipment. 

¢ ship wintered some 30 railes to the 
south at the north end of Store Koldewey 
Island. 

From Micardby we transmitted weather re- 
ports three times daily by radio to Norway via 
Spitsbergen, Two scientists directed studies 
of cosmic rays, the aurora borealis, and earth 
radiation (heat loss to the atmosphere). 

We tilt a hut ot Thomas Thomsen ’s Nose, 
north of Micantbu, as a jump-off place for 
sled trips north along the coast. 

On reaching the cabin pne day. T found 
about 40 packages of our favorite gout cheese 
scattered around half un acre of snow, There 
was a hole in the hut almost big enough to 
walk through standing up. 

The marauder obyiously was a polar bear. 
He had happened fo stumble upon the goat 
cheese cases, and had thrown them outside, 
broken open every separate paper package, 
and taken @ generous bite out of each one! 

We killed ten polar bears that winter, Four 
of them we got with gun traps: 

Near our unmanned food depots we set st 
box, open at one end, on legs to lift it abave 
snow level. Into the closed end of the box 
we inserted a sawed-off rifle with the stock 
removed. "To the trigger was attached & cord 
that led to a chink of meat placed in the 
center of the trap. 

A curious and hungry bear would put his 
‘head in the box to grab the meat, therely 
pulling the trigger string —and adding a bear- 
skin to our collection, 
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Polar bears are maguificent animals, We 
killed them only for food and to keep them 
from molesting our supply dumps. ‘Their 
strength, courage, and cunning are proverbial 
(page 487). 

Tve heard a number of well-documented 
stories of polar bears attacking human beings. 
Usually such atracks are provoked, There 
was, however, the sobering und tragic ex- 
perience of the artist John Tutein in east 
Greenland. 

Tutein had taken his canvas out to the tip 
of the land-fast ice on Cape Broer Ruys in 
the summer of 1921, With his hack to the 
shore, he painted the scene of icy seas and 
distant mountains. 

Tutein’s brother, Peter, in a cabin a mile 
or two away on the shore, happened to look 
out the window and saw a bear plodding up 
behind the preoccupied artist, Before Peter 
could mowe to shuut of fire a warning shot, 
ithe big white beast smashed John's head with 
one swipe of a mighty paw. 


Christmas Dinner, Delivered “on the Hoof” 


On Christitas Eve at Micardbu we cleared 
ithe ‘supper. dishes from the table, and the 
cook began to set it for next day's holiday 
feast. 

“Hope you boys aren't too hungry,” he 
sald. “We've ¢aten up all the fresh meat 
‘The Christmas menu wil be canned penmican 
and dehydrated vegetables.” 

Someone who'd stepped outdoors came 
bursting in, shouting: 

“There's a musk ox stumbling around in 
the dark just outside the hut! Puss me my 
rifle!” 

With what a glow of wonder and gratitude 
We feasted next day on the musk-ox steaks 
go providentially provicled! 

In May of 1959, just as we were laying 
detailed plans for the summer's explorations, 
Count Micard fell il of some strange malasty 
we weren't able to treat. We radioed Norway 
for help, ‘The Vesteker? hurried westward ‘to 
our aid, It carried a small seaplane. 

The Veslesar? approached as close as it 
emuld south of Shannon fstand. The plane 
landed among the floating ice off Micarefig 
and evacuated Micard and me to the ship, 

Thanks to the prompt transportation and 
material. aid, the Count made a speedy re- 
cavery back fin Norway, Meanwhile, [ tried 


"See, in the iL Geonrarsoe Maiazeee: 
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H, Brown, October, 1948; “Servici t 
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Ww America” by James K Pentel, Se 
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to get support for a second vewr for our 
Greenland) expedition. 

Bat it wis the period of Munich and the 
verge of war, and we had to call back the 
boys: from Greenland and wait for more 
tranquil times. 


T Escape from Norway 


In April, 1940, the Germans invaded Nor- 
way In July T oma fo get away for 
Greenland in the faithful Rinesel, ber old 
name restored, ‘The Nazis apparently were 
afraid to interfere with the expedition because 
1, the leader, was an American citizen. 

1 haven't been back to Norway since that 
isteful summer. 

Que fitst stop was at Angmagssalik. Tt and 
Seoresbysund are the only two important 
towns in enst Greenland, 

Capt. (now Rear Admiral) Edward HL 
(*Teeberg”) Smith, on Greenland Patrol in 
the U.S, Coast Guard cutter Northland, 
dropped anchor there, toc, Learning I was 
an American citizen, he offered to arrange 
for me to go to the United States. 

Captain Smith took a dim view (as T must 
admit T did myself) of my returning to Nor- 
way ty aanender myself to the tender mercies 
of the Nazis. 

Because ['d been lucky enough to be born 
in Brooklyn, 1, was 0 to Jullanehaabs, 
southwest Greenland, transterred to the U.S.S. 
Campbell, and landed safely in New York. 


Back to the North Again 


After marrying an American girl; after a 
year in Juneau, Alaska; and after my first 
child, a girl. was born, 1 was commissioned 
a Second Liewtenamt in the U.S. Army Air 
Forces in March, 1943—and headed blithely 
for the Arctic ugain, 

T was assigned to the Arctic Search and 
Rescue section of the Air Forces. After a 
period of training, | was sent north to the 
new airfeld at Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island, 

Baffin Island is north of trees. In summer 
Arctic shrubs leaf and wildflowers bespangle 
thy hills. In winter the land is a desolation 
ef rocky emptiness, ridged with snowdrifis 
and dotted with blue-green ice where gales 
have swept clear the hundreds of small takes, 

Despite its wild, inhospitable setting (or 
perhaps because of it!) Frobisher Bay gener- 
ally was considered the preferred! far-north 
military station during the recent war. Tere 
was the camiraderie of 1s frontier outpost, 
The GI's liked the freedom from spit-und- 
polish soldicring. 

It was a small base manned by just enough 
mon to do the job, That job was operating 
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a landing field and sending out weather reports 
to stations making forecuats to aic the heavy 
flights acrots the North Atlantic, 

Part of my duties was to take charge of 
the kennels where we kept our Huskies always 
ready for a plessible rescue mission, should 
a plane be forced down in our territory. 

Once I had to take a new cook. overland 
to Lake Harbour to replace an fll soldier who 
had the chow chore. It was in the bitterest 
time of the winter, January, 1944. 

We set out with two teams of 12 dogs each. 
‘The new cook lay bundled up on one sled. 

Th was a grueling four-day trip. The tem- 
perature the second night dropped to 54° F. 
below zero, At suppertime we were half 
froxen after building an igloo to sleep in. We 
tapped a betile of medicinal spirits thet we 
carried for emergencies. It was frozen to 
slush, 


Leng Walk Saves a Cook 
The Seoond day the new chok ssid he 


wouldn't go ony farther, li this was the 
Army, he'd take it in the swampa of New 
Guinea. So he sald! 


T spoke a little more roughly to him than 
the book allows an officer to do. Then 1 
Hfted him out of the sled, where he lay 
huddled in a blue funk, and told him to get 
moving. 

“If [ lay shivering on a sled, my blood 
congealing from inaction, I'd be ready to 
give up tod,” I told him, 

That cook walked the rest of the way to 
Lake Harbour, When we arrived, he took 
my hand, 

“Thank you, Lieutenant,” he svid_ 
sure glacl vou made me stick it owt." 

“That's all right.” | answered. “I've felt 
Tike quitting. plenty of times myself.” 

In the summer of 1944 1 went to Gonse 
Bay, Labrador, as commanding officer of the 
Search and Rescue unit at that important 
ferrying base. Thousands of bombers stopped 
off at Gonse Bay during the wae en Toute 
to the battle frants of Eurepest 

With that tremendous ait traffic, aod be- 
cause most of the pilots were relatively in- 
experienced youngsters, it was inevitable that 
uo few planes should come to grief in the utter 
wilderness that surrounds Googe Bay for hun- 
dreds of miles (page 568). 

If cur missions were sometimes sad ones. 

* Sve, in the Nammoat Geoungenac “Macaense: 
“White War in Norway." by Thomas R. Henry, No- 
vember, 1945) and 'Norray, un Active Ally 
Wilhelm Margenstlerne, March, 1933. 
“Newfoundland, Canada's New Province," by 
Andrew HL Brown, Nanowar Gmockarmic ManAZiNE. 
June, 149, 
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of them, was the oceasion for much picture 
taking. I helped unload five sows and 25 
piglets. I'm sure that plane's crew would 
have found a much better use for clothespins 
on that flight than to hang up clothes! 
Proper pens were built, and J went jnto 
action #8 mule nurse to Fish Hassell’s pigs, 
The situation was so amusing, and brought 
such notoriety, if not fame, to Goose Bay, 
that T didn't find the work (oo distasteful. 


T Dreamed About Pigs 


The trouble was I used to dream about 
pigs. T recall one dream in which T reviewed 
a line-up of scrubbed porkers. They were 
all ptimly wt attention, and T was pinning 
medals on their chests and new stripes on 
those that had just made corporal. 

The venture did help to improve the sal- 
diers’ grub, [often wondered how the animals 
did so well without skim milk, usually a staple 
of piz diet. 

T didn't dare breathe that te Colonel Has- 
sell. He woulel have brought in a herd of 
cows—and made me ©, O, of Bovines? 

At last the war came to an end and 1 ne 
tumed to the United States. Settling with 
my family near Rockport, Massachusetts. 1 
Sel up as a paitter and sculptor, 

Hut T hankered after the Arctic. 

“What is it that sends you back, time and 
again, to the far north?" friends ask me, 

It’sa bord question io answer. 

There are sights and sounds and) smells in 
the Arctic that mW accept quite casually 
while you're there, hut hunger for fiercely 
when you've far frum them, 

A stitely iceberg cut with blue-green caves 
makes a stunning foreground to brawn monn- 
tains splashed with wild poppies, It's fine 
to see a herd of shaggy musk oxen grazing 
On lush Arctic prairies. 

The howl of dogs under the moon, the 
walrus’s snort, and the hiss-hiss of slod runners 
on dry snow—memory of these sounds makes 
me homesick for the North. 

There's an indefmalle joy in watching 
geese and clucks fy north in spring. The faiat 
track of the letiming and the tail mark.of the 
Arctic fox are friendly evidences that it's not 
really ancenyply Janel 

The eternal struggle for survival seems a 
grim business when you see the wolf haul 
down the caribou calf, But seems litss 
grim as you, in turn, feast om juicy haunch 
of musk ax! 

The short summer spreads a springy quilt 
of moss and multihued flowers; yet the frosty 
bite of a winter morning and the how! uf the 
blizaurd are welcome, tou, 
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Perhaps deeper than these physical appeals 
is the sense of absolute independynes and self- 
reliance that goes with travel on the Arctic 
trail. Spiritual exaltation is a-nearty constant 
companion, not just a chance experience, 

You are alone with whatever God you 
Praise, and you find it good and tre. 

A surprising, and impressive, fact about 
the Canarian and United States personnel 
manning the new chain of Arctie weather 
stations is that 90 percent of the boys wot't 
Accept asshenment to the same spot for a 
second tour of duty. But, almost to a man, 
they are ready, willing, and eager to go to a 
new station. 

‘Then there’s comradeship, comradeship: in- 
tensified hy isolation and mutual dependence. 
When you find and enjoy friendship under 
the exacting conditions of Arctic living, you 
eherish the memory forever. 

Some men, of course, have more down-to- 
earth reasons for their Arctic-philla, The 
Norwegian hunter and archeologist Siren 
Richter, prodded to tell what he liked about 
the nor id, said: “Up there, plenty of 
musk oxen. [can eat all T want, There's no 
one there to tell me I'm too fat 

Two years after I leit the Air Forces o 
new opportunity to go north came my way. 

Charles J. Hubbard, Chief of Arctic Opera- 
tions Project of the United States Weather 
Bureau, had been my friend for a long time. 
With his encouragement T applied for assign- 
ment as a civilinn officer at one of the new 
Canadian-United States weather stations in 
Arctic Canada. 


Filling Gaps in Weother Mups 


After the recent war, the U. 5. Weather 
Bureau and the Department of State worked 
oot with Canada an agreement for erecting 
a number of Arctic weather observation sta- 
tions. “They would be scattered through an 
area that was one of the biggest blanks In 
the world as far as weather-report coverage 
was concerned, 

War-built weather stations In Greenland, 
Iceland, Baffin Island, and mainland Canada 
had given dnestinmuble aid to forecasts for 
fights in the North Atlantic area. ‘Their 
success was the best teason in the world for 
extending this far-north coverage ta the Aretic 
archipelag@ of North America (pages 556, 
S02, 563). 

This boldly planned chain of weather sta- 
lions now has been constructed, Sume of 
they are supplied) and manned entirely by 
wir. They cling to remote isle that cost 
explorers like “Stofansson, Sverdrup, Mar- 
Millan, Peary, Greely, and others months of 
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Helicopters spotted routes for the ships 
through the ice. With their help, two oi the 
tusk force’s three ships pushed past 82° north, 

At Cornwallis Island T made my final plains 
for moving inte Prince Patrick. On March 
29 we took off in a ©-47 cargo plane on 
skis for a reconnmissance of the island. On 
the way we spanner! the full length of rugged, 
rumpled Melville. Island. 

We selected Mould) Bay for the permanent 
camp, On April 12) making owr major land- 
ing, we slid to a smooth stop there, 

‘Our first job) was to improve the ice land- 
ing area. From a big timber we brought in 
by air (this district is hundreds of miles north 
of the tree limit) we made a drag scraper. 
Pulling it with an air-borne tractor, we 
skimmed the loose snow off the drifted end 
of the runway. Soon ive had a very cespect- 
able landing strip cleared and pucked, 

Then began ihe “Prince Patrick Airlift.” 
A procession of C-34's, buttressed with one 
C-82 (“Flying Boxcar”). poured supplies into 
Prince Patrick so fast we could hardly keep 
them classified and the perishables and instru- 
ments under cover, 

What a maass of stuff! There were dogs; 
sleds, and trail gear, cases of food and cloth: 
ing, radios; medical stures, and a Diesel 
generator to make electricity. 

Phere were several kinds af fuel and) oil; 
there wete lumber, wallboard, weather insteu- 
ments; there were stoves, nails, toold, dyna- 
mite, and o generator to make hydrogen for 
filling. meteorological balloons, 

We unpacked iceoulting. saws and an foe 
cream mixer, There was a libraty of books, 

Krecting the James huts and storing all this 
huge Inventory of essential supplies taxed the 
strength of the station personnel to the limit. 
After all, there were only seven of us. 

But 1 managed to dind a few hours to lok 
around this new country, 


Fighting Wolves with a Searchlight 

ince Patrick caribou and musk oxen 
numerous Their chiel enemy, 

wolf, seemed to be scarce there, 

At the station on Bureka Sound, by con- 
trast, wolves are s) abundant that the fripht- 
ened musk oxen stick clase to the Canadian: 
U, S camp during the long winter night. 

At Eureka musk oxen prefer men to wolves 
—a hard choice! When the wolyes follower! 
the big animals right into camp, the stathan 
crew rigged a Navy searchlight. 

Before the observer steps out ta take his 
observation at the instrument shelter, the men 
sweep the area aromnd camp with the high- 
candlepower leam, L's the only way they 
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can make the bold wolyes keep their distance, 
After all the good-luck years Vd had in 
the North, bad i Jong overdue, hit me, 
We were moving » enokstave into the main 
but, Twoof the boys wok one end, Feeling 
Strong as amy two men, | foolishly lifted the 
other end myself. 


Misfortune Has Ite Day 

When T took the weight on my arms, the 
thrust down on my feet drove my efi lee 
instantly down through the crust, right to 
the ground. 1 knew ['d strained my leit 
side badly. 

Paul Chorney, the Canadian leader, knew 
T was hurt, but none of the others seemed 
to notice it. 

“Pon’t tell the other boys,” 1 told him, 

That happened on April 19 When 1 diel 
not improve, the boys radioed for a plane 
to come in and take me out for mestical treat- 
ment. T protested, but knew they were doing 
the right thing, 

On May 29 a ski plane from ‘Greenlanrl 
glided in and took me oway. T nearly wept, 
being forced to leave so many months before 
my contract lime was up, 

On the fight to southern Greenland by 
way of Thule and Sondre Stramfjord, we 
sotred over regions in the sorthern Parry 
Aslands and southern Ellesmere Island Vd 
never seen before, 

We passed the Findlay Group, including 
Grosvenor Island, named by Stefansson in 
1916 fur Gilbert Grosvenor, President of the 
National Geographic Society, and Cornwall 
Istanil. 

At the United States base at Narsarssuak, 
stuthern Greeolund, 1 entered the military 
hospital fora checkup. [learned I'd strained 
myself severely, bul that with care and rest 
Td be ready to go north again within a year, 

American soldiers wha were stationed at 
Narsirssuak during the war would hurilly 
recognize the place today. 

‘The barracks are painted white. Many of 
them have been conyerted to married quarters. 
Wives and children of military personnel stroll 
laughing up and down the ruads of the base 

A school bus stops at every corner to pick 
up Young Americu Overseas and deliver him 
ty the gentle mercies of the teacher, Family 
laundry hangs on clothesline: Just as it does 
in Winnetka or Sacramento, 

TL returned unwillingly to the United States 
in June, 1943. 

How the North has changed! Yet in the 
vast reaches between the few places where 
men have brought their civilized skills to 
beer, the North actually hasn't changed at all 
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dust drop the fitm in your Polaroid “pieture-in- 
a-minute” Camera and you're ready to shoot 
the best pictures you've ever taken. 

Almost everything is automatic. Sixty seconds 
after you snap the shutter you see the picture 
—a big, beautiful print in salon quality sepiw. 
Polaroid prints pass life testa used ta cheek 
conventiony! snapshots. 


‘You'll enjoy thrills you never dreamed of with 
your Polarold Camera, indoors or out, Mail 
vacation pictures wo friends while they're still 
news. Make sure you've got those onee-in-p- 
lifetime baby, wedding and graduation pictures, 
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Polaroid pictures, See this new miracle of pho- 
tography in action today. 


For free booklet that answers your questions 
abQut pieture-in-a-minute photography, write 
Polarold, Dept. N-2, Cambridge, Mass. 
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GENERAL new General Super Squeegee ... made 
with JeteC*M+—Cold Mix— Rubber. 
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Easy dress - Easy comfort - Easy cost 


“Come as you are!"on this famous Santa Fe 
all-chair-car streamliner. Just 39% easy hours 
between Chicago and Califomia. Restful 
club lounge car “just for fun!" Fred Harvey meals... 
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Only Zenith 
Giant-Picture Television 
Gives You All This! 
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I'm in the market for a home freezer. " 
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BEFORE YOU BUY 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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service at home 


& in comfort and privacy 
to suit your convenience 
» af a cost of pennies a day 


Here's a health service that makes seme! Why go to 


th inconvenience of * 
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reducing salon when you can get regular, daily exer 
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PARAVOX RESEARCH 


2102 Eau 41h Srest, Cleveland 18, Ohie 


vipa strragines 
abdominal 
‘patclee 


helps retoce 
aint, hiss 
thigh 


ew 


debea correct 
Comman term 
of constipation 


ineproves 
euculation 


t—Vibrationless 


in the Home 


Tens of thousands of users since 1936 
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EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 

$97 Fitth Ave. New York 17, NW. ¥, 
Without obligation, send me your illuatra: 

brochure: 

Me. | 


| 
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DAILY BETWEEWN CHICAGO 


AND LOS ANGELES: PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO+ DENVER 


UN !1ON PACIFIGE RAILROAD 


To the Person who is 


DEAF 


and is Tired of Straining to 


HEAR 


Do you miss the precious things 
you should hear—music. t 


__ ‘worip 
? ere 


with VIEW-; MASTER THREE 
DIMENSION FULL COLOR SCENIC PICTURES 

Take thrilling “arenct 
A tii hy 


voices of loved ons, all the sounds 


that make up life? 


inds which have been long last 
even low-yoiced conversation, 
cect sermons and business con 


h many voices tking 
bt back with Belrone 


NO BUTTON IN EAR! 


This tiny, One-Ln 
you we 


oal De 
STEREOSCOPE, § 


device is all 
¢ heavy, clumsy 
separate burtery packs. No dangling, 
unsightly battery wires. The Beltone 
reproduces faithfu 
want to hear—the 
in the v 
ont dis 


FREE arse eres 


ecious sounds y 


ASK TO SEE 


Weal 


sounds vou 


music und hinghter 
se you lave, ¥ 


ce, 


Rigby € RO SAN ees (Bo 


pst forever. Just m: 
for valuable 
bookler. 


ligation, 


MAKE YOUR OWN METAL 


GARDEN MARKERS if 
Sorte tm . ren eon, I 


ROOVERS "sr512"5" / x 


147 Mannan Bt. Mow Tarte THY ere 


LIFT 


SHEPARD 


Home 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. WATG—10 
450 Wert 19 Stennt, Chicoga @, Minnis 


an 


tof interesting fucrs w 
DEAFNESS and HOW 10 OVERCOME I 


We have a System... 


that saves our Gr our Money 


a4 our Time and 


«ein g hundred 
convenient ways 
‘The family autemetile 
in indispe Hut 


«ss to ovoid 
“traffic nerves!" 


I's smart fo have two cars, when 
‘one of them's o Greyhound | } 
Families using this “two-car system” 
are gettmg wore 
tray 
They do It by Ie 
farritly car at hor 
hound for dozens of di 
year. A. ara ti 
fraction as mueh as aps 
puto-much less f Tan 
public transportation, 


the faithful 


Grey- | 
ait tik pe ests 
sonlya 
privat 


farm of 


«++ for business 
or ploasure 
Nearly all 


und. Business 
= enjoy ver 
frequent schedules 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL... 
vor A LOT LESS MONEY! 


GREYHOUND 


++, TAKE YOUR SPORTS with gay 
comradery and 4 fun without for 
mality. So come, of returt. to glorious 
autumn holidays in North Carolina 
Roam fairways made famous by eham- 
pions; Fé a 
huntsman's horn. Enjoy 
tour nts, Lively gym 
in shops famed " tien 
happily into the c nnosphere of 
hotels where fine cuisine and 
hos ity are prived tr tions Sa 
much fun in such easy reach! Let ui 
help you plan your fall Holiday in this 


Rees, 
Lotter 


juine 


sun-favored Land of Play, Write Div. 
Dept, af Cor ition and Devel 
1, Haleigh, North Carolina 


SOUTHERN PINES 


SEDGEFIELD . PINEHURST 


THE MASTER KEY TO 
Geographic Knowledge 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 
Cumulative Index, 
1899-1948 


HE treasure house of authentic information 

in your NATIONAL GEOGMARHIC MAGAZINES 
from 1599 through 1948 is opened for you by the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE Cumulative 
Index, 1899-1940, with its accompanying supplement 
for 1937-48. [t contains 23,000 references to topical 
headings, places, nature subjects, authors, titles, 
maps, and pictures. Also included is a history ot 
the National Geographic Society and its Magazine 


| by Gilbert Grosvenor, with 80 illustrations 


Whether you have only a few back numbers of 
the NATIONAL GROGRAPHIC al] 600 of them 
from 1800 through 1048, this Index will enable 
you instantly to se locate all published 
material on the subjects in which yeu afte inter 
ested. The Magitine and Index together are the 
equivalent of a pictorial atlas, gazetteer, and 
comprehensive encyclopedia of world geagraphy. 


Indispensable in homes, schools, and libraries; 
this Index is maile available at less than cost as 
one of The Society's educational pervices. Blue 


elnth covers; 860 pages; 7 x 10 inches. $2.50 in 
U, Svand elsewhere Postage ds prepaid, 


1947-48 Supplement to 1899-1046 Index 
Can Be Purchased Separately 


Members owning the 1899-1046 Index will Gn 
daily use for this supplement which indexes the 
Naviowat GEoomariics for 1047 and 1648. P 
of this supple men: LS, and Pows 
Elsewhere, 30e. 


Nativsia! Gangrephikc Sooiety, ier) 


Dept, E-M, Washington 9,0. ¢. 
Enriseed plewse ind £ for which gum me 
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3. and Powanssiuna; elenwbero, S0c in 


WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOW 


ational Geographic So 
Depe. E-M, Washingson 6, 2. C 


A little pile of ashes, 
a few charred papers 


—all that remains 


of a bright future. 


"These were the records a 
company must have to do business, 

4 out of 10 firms never reopen 
after losing their records in fire, 

You must protect your records—and ordinary 
files won't save them in a real fire. Only a modern safe offers 
dependable protection—and unless your safe carries the label of 
the independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., you simply 
cannot rely on it! 

‘The Mosler “A” label safe—tested for at least 4-hour fire 
protection—is the finest protection your records can have. 
Yet these safes actually cost far less than you'd expect, 

Don’t wait until fire strikes—write today 
for the address of your local Mosler dealer and the free 
booklet “What You Should Know About Safes.” 

Please address Dep't 410. 


ge Mosler Safe. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealer in principal cities Faefories: Hemitton, 0: 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


Dullders of the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vomit Boars at Fact. Ron, Ry. 


PEOPLE WHO MUST 


HEAR 


INSIST ON 
“EVEREADY” BATTERIES! 


== ™ Fe 
buh (- Rierhert i, Zz 


new 
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imes 


Heavy duly users! Big news 


<quuil 


battery uses a radically new, electro. 


ainvtainn 


long life and 


See your hearing-aid dealer! 


TRADE-MARK 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES | 


The: trode-tiverks "BS 


ready” distinguishes peoduete of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


wad Carbon Carp 


Unis af Deion Unrtivte thon 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC BOOKLETS 
Beautifully Color-illustrated 


colar patterns 
article ly Mr. F 
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POeTRAID, OMTAISAIML 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Dept. E.M, Washington 6, 0. C. 
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Recommendation for Membership 
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upation 
Thia bmfiermation is important ter tke 


Address. 


for membership in The Se 
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LONG DISTANCE CALLS 


Made to Your Measure 
=, in hess Shan Foo Minutes 
—_ f 


I, wounn np ster if we eould k 
a lot of ready-made Long Dis 

js waiting in meat rows for 4 
mir pick. But it won't 


to take 
work th 
Yo 


i's a 1004 


Tomorrow, it muy 
couile: sive (the Le 
all in continental L. 
call, wherever you 
all. we muke it to your meousere and 
deliver it in less than two minutes on 
the average! 

It takes lots of planning to do 
such careful tailoring. Tt takes a 
lot of equipment. And it takes the 
akill and experience of many, many 
people, 

Long Distance service grows 
ateadily faster and better. And it’s 
friendly service all the way. 


Lb posealile 


Whenever -v 


feu i 
mn yur price range. 


For the gifts sou'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


‘The “heart”: 


The WATCHMAKERS OF WITZERLAND 


